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After Exercise. 


(> course nothing is more delightful, refreshing, tone restoring, and 
solacing than the hot bath after vigorous exercise. But the 
discomforts of waiting for hot water from the coal fire are distressing 
and the delay is attendant with danger from chill. 


A Gas Water-Heater in the house ensures thoroughly hot water in a 
few minutes at any hour. The supply can be so arranged as to be 
available in any part of the house. 


The Gas Water-Heater is a marked improvement on the old- 
fashioned boiler, which depended upon the kitchen frre. 


The Gas Water-Heater saves fuel and increases comfort. 


Full particulars from the 
British Commercial Gas Association, 
47, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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DAYLIGHT ON THE 
FARM 


T cannot be denied that those for whose advantage 
the late Mr. Willett was most solicitous are going to 
benefit enormously from the Summer Time Act. He 
advocated daylight saving mainly on behalf of shop- 
men, clerks and other town assistants of one kind and 
another, and they needed it. A majority go to business 
about nine o’clock in the morning and are accustomed to 
allow themselves a minimum of time for ablution and break- 
fast between the aét of rising and the final dash for the train 
or other conveyance which is to take them to business. By 
starting an hour earlier they really gain an addition to the 
day, which no doubt they will spend in innocent relaxation, 
garden work, or some other employment of a light recreative 
character. 
Something has to be said about the benefit to school 
children also. In moderately well regulated houses they 
are wakened just in time to dress and breakfast before the 
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school hour. Where they are resident pupils it has to a 
large extent been recognised tor vears that it is conducive 
to health for them to rise and go to bed early. But the Act 
will, it is hoped, make the practice uniform, so that according 
to their age young people should have an extra hour per day 
for pastime or preparation. 

Farmers are almost alone in being victimised. They are 
angry almost to the striking point at the institution of what 
they call “sham time,” and the confusion to which they 
assert it is certain to lead. In husbandry, generally speaking, 
time is used more economically than in any other calling. 
During a considerable portion of the year farm labourers are 
compelled to work short hours. Between sunrise and sunsei 
in winter time there is no room for a full working day, and 
too often bad weather proves a fatal barrier to every sort of 
work. In summer the farmer is always anxious to use every 
available moment of daylight. He wastes neither fuel nor 
light. Like his labourers, he goes to bed when daylight 
dies, and to be afoot in the early morning is essential to 
success. But there are natural obstacles to carrying this 
practice further. 

Take first the ordinary work of a farm of mixed hus- 
bandry. At daybreak, and sometimes before it, the shepherd 
must be up and doing. The horseman often goes to bed at 
eight and gives a first feed to his horses between three and 
four. Hours like these cannot be stretched. Time for work 
is subject to strict limitations. Milking, for example, takes 
place at a time unnaturally early for the cow, as the dair\ 
farmer must think of his town customers at least as much as 
his livestock. Cows have to be milked uncommonly early 
and the milk conveyed to the station in order that the towns- 
man may have fresh milk for a breakfast that he will now 
have to put forward an hour. In smaller towns it has | een 
a fairly universal custom for the milk seller to begin delivery 
at or very shortly after seven, and it will be very difficult 
indeed to accelerate this unless customers are content to 
accept stale milk. They are not likely to be. Such as have 
a smattering of science are aware of the rapidity with which 
bacilli increase and that the danger from impure milk advances 
with arithmetical progress, while others are content to go 
by their palate which declares for milk fresh from the cow. 

Everybody on a farm knows that many of the most 
important operations cannot be easily performed as long as 
the night’s dew has not been dissipated. Those who have 
noticed how corn and grass have been drenched with dew 
in the early mornings of the present May know what little 
need there is to reiterate this argument. Its force ought to 
be recognised even by the lawyers who preponderate in the 
present Parliament. Many of them dabble in agriculture, 
although the number of statesmen who are great landowners 
too is a diminishing quantity. 

Wherefore, owing to these things and some others, the 
farmer is very rebellious about the attempt to impose new 
hours upon him. He knows that he can disregard them to 
a certain extent, but he knows also that, if the rest of the 
world arrange to call six o’clock five o’clock, it will lead to 
endless trouble and embarrassment if he sticks to the original 
time. Indeed, he is perfectly helpless, and whether he likes 
it or not, must agree to a compromise. Such work as milking 
must go on as it has done in the past, but he will find that 
the men in other employment will be extremely glad to come 
an hour earlier in the morning, when the task permits of it, 
in order that they may have an hour in the evening to dig 
potatoes or hoe beans in the allotment garden. Even the 
farmer, with all his old-fashioned positive ways, must submit 
to compromise when compromise improves the convenience 
of the majority, and there can be little doubt that in this 
case it will do so. Men, women and children are bound to 
gain in health and cheerfulness from the habit of compara- 
tively early rising. A little resolution may be needed at the 
beginning, but before long a better habit will be formed and 
something gained for the nation. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR Frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Sylvia 
Cotierell, daughter of Sir John and Lady Evelyn 
Cotterell, whose engagement to Second-Lieutenant C. D 
Leyland. son of Mr. Christopher Leyland of Haggerstone 
Castle, Northumberland, has just been announced. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direc 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ar 
received the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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VERY reader will do well to ponder Mr. Acland’s 

grave warning about the agricultural situation, or 

the excellent description of the debate which a 

most competent writer contributes to this number. 

The salient point is that the stage of insufficient 
production has already been reached. For evidence, see 
the lands untilled and the invasion of weeds. Labour 
on the land and still more labour is demanded. No 
more serious question demands discussion, yet, as our 
contributor shows, it attracted only a very thin house. Few 
Unionists, few Liberals, no Labour Members were attracted 
by a question vital to the national welfare. If there had 
been something spectacular and sensational, the prospect 
of an Irish scene, a chance of finding Mr. Ginnel in his most 
provocative mood, anything distracting, but not real 
necessary business, legislators would have flocked in. But 
the House of Commons at a most critical moment still shows 
itself determined to ignore the difficulties of maintaining 
the food supply in war-time and bored to death at the 
mention of pigs and potatoes, the provision of labour, the 
growing of crops. Little attention is bestowed on the main 
questions, but let anything arise which is animated by the 
ghost of a party controversy and half a dozen faddists will 
immediately be on its track. 


YET all who know are absolutely in accord as to the gravity 

of the situation. Mr. Acland’s warning expressed a view 
shared by those who in ordinary times are entirely opposed 
to his side of politics. Captain Bathurst and Mr. Prothero 
enlarged on his text. The former urged the appointment 
of a special committee to consider the future of British 
agriculture. One is actually supposed to be in existence 
at the present moment, but what it is doing no man knows. 
The most important suggestion made by Mr. Prothero was 
that the Government should at once put the nation on 
rations. His estimate is that the food supply of the country 
will be decreased by something between fifteen and twenty- 
five per cent.—a very grave statement when we remember 
that even if the seas were altogether safe it would be 
necessary to transfer ships from the carriage of munitions 
in order to bring food supplies from abroad. ‘‘ Eat within 
the tether,’ ‘“‘Spare at the brink and not at the bottom ”’ 
are the wise old saws with which he enforced his advice. 
He would ration horses as well as food. In short, Mr. 
\cland and the other Members of the House of Commons 
emphasised with authority the doctrines that have been 
presented week in and week out in these pages. Let those 
vho have land in occupation never forget that each can do 
iis bit. If the daily hour of daylight saved were devoted 
(o sowing and planting, the situation would be greatly 
alleviated. 


NO more solid tribute to the loyalty of India could be 

found than the facts disclosed since his return by Lord 
‘Jardinge. When war broke out it became necessary almost to 
“ienude India of troops. No fewer than 300,000 were sent to 
various points either of action or of danger, and India was left 
»ractically without a garrison. It had been very necessary 
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to send as much artillery as possible, and the few batterics 
left on the frontier were greatly reduced. These facts wi!] 
probably astonish the German people very much when 
they come to know them, for they had employed every ari 
of intrigue to bring about anarchy in Britain’s great depend- 
ency. But Lord Hardinge’s trust in the loyalty of India was 
not betrayed. The soldiers went with pride to fight beside 
the English on the battlefields of France, and the lovalty and 
goodwill of the community resisted all attempts to get up 
a revolt, even as unimportant as that which later on was to 
occur in Ireland. Lord Hardinge speaks with authority 
when he refers to the ample evidence that ‘‘ German assistance, 
financial and otherwise, has been given to agitators. One 
plot was directly instigated by Germany through various 
agents who were supplied with considerable funds.’”’ German 
publicists will find it difficult to explain away on other 
grounds than the homogeneousness of the British Empire 
the refusal of India to fall in with their views. 


MR. A. J. BALFOUR, following the excellent example 

of Sir Edward Grey, has allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed by an American journalist, choosing as his subject 
of discourse the freedom of the seas. It was not difficult 
for him to show that there is a great deal of effrontery and 
audacity in the German employment of this phrase. In 
sane moments, before the war began, they knew well how 
to praise Great Britain for the way in which she has main- 
tained the freedom of the seas. During the years in whicli 
her navy has been the most powerful in the world, commerce 
has been free and untrammelled. Little states have come 
into existence and been as secure as their large neighbours. 
The Germans never have been able to cite a single concrete 
case of interference with freedom. If they possessed a fleet 
such as that of Great Britain it is easy to surmise what 
they would do with it, if we consider the use made of their 
army. They made very small account of freedom when 
they imagined that the easiest way to get at the throat of 
France was by crushing the little friendly and neutral state 
of Belgium. We wonder if there is even a single German 
journalist, to say nothing of statesman, who would say that 
in this instance his country paid the slightest regard to 
freedom. But it would be foolishness to imagine that the 
simplest and most logical statement of the case is going to 
change the Ge1man mind. That is not what Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Balfour hope for. They will be glad to place 
a statement of the British case before the neutral states. 


IRELAND. 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest: 
Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes, 
And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. 


KinGc Ricuarp II, Acr II, Scene IV. 


Ireland, Ireland, they that love thee weep. 

“ Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes,” 
Thy lonely heart stands wistfully and holds 

Thy torch of beauty glimmering through the mists, 
While round thy feet the sullen waters creep. 


Sorrow the nurse that crooned above thy birth, 
And set thy feet on stony roads of pain, 
Bidding thee seek the shadowy ways of dreams. 
Who kissed thy brow, baptising thee with tears 
“ Saddest of all sad lands upon the earth.” 


How long O Ireland, ere thou break the bond 
That holds thee thrall to past and bitter years ? 
“Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west.” 
Wilt thou not lift thine heavy eyes and see 
The greater glory that shall dawn beyond ? 
Joan CAMPBELL. 


NO time has been lost either on the part of the Russians 

or of the British in advancing on Kut-el-Amara. 
General Townshend had scarcely been removed for safety 
to Constantinople before the forces of the two Allies were 
able to effect a junction. On May roth the enemy vacated 
the Beth Aiessa advanced position on the right bank of 
the Tigris and General Gorringe, following the enemy up, 
attacked and carried the formidable Dujailah Redoubt, 
which is the key to the Sanna-i-Yat position on the left 
bank. A force of Russian cavalry has appeared on the 
Tigris after a bold and adventurous ride from a starting 
point the location of which has not vet been given. We 
have directed attention more than once to the progress made 














































































by Russian troops over country where it is not very easy 
to identify the stopping places on the map. The district, 
in fact, has been but slightly explored and the few travellers 
who have been there have each spelt the names phonetically 
according to the pronunciation of the tribesmen with whom 
he came into contact. Thus it has been very difficult to 
follow the Russian movement. But it is evident that the 
Grand Duke has worked out his plan of campaign with the 
precision and thoroughness of a great general. 


MORE than usual regret will be felt throughout this 
country at the approach of the time when Mr. Hughes 
must say farewell. His appearance in our polities has come 
like a breath of fresh air. We hope that the spirit he has 
instilled into his hearers will remain behind. For its main 
constituent is the fighters courage and joy. Mr. Hughes 
firmly believes that the future will be what we make it. 
The dismal minded seem unwearied in forecasting the 
depression and misery, bankruptcy, stagnation and ruin 
which are going to sink the whole world when the war is 
over. But the keen vigorous intellect of Mr. Hughes rejects 
such jeremiads. To him the war appears as a conflagration 
indeed, but as a conflagration that cleanses and purifies 
wherever it goes. When the end comes, be it soon or late, 
there will be endless scope for energy and enterprise. 
Wealth, it is true, has been consumed as by a burning fire, 
but it can be re-created. The very necessities engendered 
by the conflict will force every country participating to 
apply itself as it never has done before to the development 
of its resources, and Mr. Hughes believes, and we with him, 
that it is as true now as it ever was that all this will be 
accomplished more effectually if it is done with spirit and 
confidence and gaiety. It is as true of nations as of the 
individual that “the merry heart goes all the way.” 


AS we show elsewhere, the advent of more daylight into 

our working hours has been very heartily welcomed in 
the towns and as vigorously resented in the country. 
Several meetings of protest have been held by farmers. 
At a largely attended gathering at Northampton it was 
resolved as far as possible to adhere to the “real time” 
and to take no notice of the ‘‘ sham time that will be shown 
by the public clocks.”” A dairyman who spoke at the meeting 
gave a statement of fact which would practically apply 
over the whole of the milk producing districts. He said he 
had seventeen cows and the men began to milk them at 
half-past four in the morning in order to get the milk into 
Weedon Barracks at a quarter to seven. There could be 
no argument about the fact that to advance this time is 
simply impossible. If the men began the milking at 
half-past three the effect on the cows would be serious, 
and, at any rate, no legislature or anybody else could con- 
template the necessity of making men get up earlier who 
were already starting work at half-past four in the morning. 
Special arrangements will have to be made fur those engaged 
in the work of agriculture. 


THOSE who cultivate land for profit are at this season 

of the year kept in a state of perpetual irritation by 
the birds, and it is very a propos that a considerable amount 
of space should be devoted to them in the new number of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The 
birds treated fall naturally into two categories, those under 
sentence of death and those still upon probation. The two 
condemned malefactors are the woodpigeon and the sparrow. 
All that is discussed about them is the most effectual methods 
of execution. In one article shooting woodpigeons by the 
ancient practice of using decoys is explained by Mr. William 
Law ; in the other a report is printed of the work of destruc- 
tion by the Tring and District Sparrow Club, which in two 
seasons’ work has destroyed 23,445 sparrows. Investigation 
into the feeding habits of birds has been going on at Wye 
College and at University College, Manchester. The results 
published relate to the rook, the starling and the chaffinch. 


OF these three, the last mentioned gets off with a verdict 

of “Not guilty.” Both in Kent and Lancashire the 
starling is very tenderly treated, which is a little surprising. 
Whatever any investigator may say, fruit-growers know 
only too well that it is becoming annually more difficult to 
grow cherries in the open-air without protection, and it is 
not very easy to place nets over a big cherry tree. On farms 
the cherries bloom profusely every May, a beautiful crop is 
brought to perfection, and then, just when it is going to 
be gathered, the starlings sweep down and in a single day 
clear the trees of every eatable cherry. The rook at Wve 
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College was found to be most harmful in devouring grain, 
and the excuse that it destroys injurious insects is not 
endorsed. At Manchester, on the contrary, the rook spends 
six months in the year devouring injurious insects and, if 
he takes grain, we are bid to remember that this is done 
mostly in September and October, when the birds, like the 
village children, go gleaning after the reapers. Thus do 
doctors differ,-and it is to be feared that the great attempt 
initiated by the British Association to define the part 
played by birds in the rural economy is going at the end tv 
leave nearly as many points of controversy open as there 
were at the beginning. 


BUY in the market, is the advice to householders given |); 

Mr. Lawton, the Secretary of the Society of Medic: | 
Officers of Health. His argument is that the very hig 
prices of food are not due entirely to war-time, but to t! 
shopkeeping middleman who is determined to extract 
much as he can from the pockets of the consumers. Myr. 
Lawton emphasises the fact that when there is a glut «{ 
food the organisation for getting rid of it is deficient. On' 
last week, for instance, there was an extraordinarily lar; « 
supply of codfish on the market, selling at fivepence a poun 
and there was also hake at fourpence a pound, prices whi: 
we have been taught to regard as trifling. But only a fe, 
could take advantage of the opportunity, because there : 
no means of disseminating intelligence of this kind amo; 
the public. To strengthen his point he told of two perso 
who lived on five shillings each during the week extendi: 
from May 12th to 19th. They bought in the street marke: 
not in the shops. They could buy four lemons for a penny ; 
such greenstuff as parsley, watercress, mint, spring onions 
and radishes are there sold by the halfpennyworth ; 
smoked haddock is sold in twopenny pieces ; half a cucumh: 
costs three halfpence, and you can get a mackerel for three- 
pence ; kippers are threepence a pair, while crabs have 
been obtainable for threepence each, and eels, which makc 
a very substantial repast, cost eightpence a pound. 


WAYFARER’S SONG. 


I have tarried long by your fire, O friends, 
And the hours have passed with feast and song, 
I have mixed with the throng, 
I have lived in the light, 
But the call has come—as it must ere long— 
Let me pass out into the night. 


I will pass as the dreams that fly, O friends, 
At the breath of day, at the touch of morn, 
I must go ere the dawn lights the round world sleeping, 
Before the sun rises on fields of corn 
And earth wakes to laughter and weeping. 


Neem begs, Ce 


‘“ BOUQUETS and Strewings, £35,” is an Old Bailey item 

in the newly issued City Budget, and it certainly reads 
curiously at a time when it is proposed to economise by 
leaving the London streets unwatered this summer. The 
irony of it is that the useless strewings and the necessary 
water carts have the same origin in public hygiene, but whereas 
the floors of the Old Bailey no longer cry for pungent herbs to 
overcome the effluvia of gaol disease, the streets still want 
water to allay dust and germs in every spell of heat. The 
Old Bailey custom dates from the gaol fever days when it was 
sometimes a nice question whether the judge would die or 
the criminal hang first—such were the sanitary conditions of 
the court. In 1750, at the trial of one Captain Clark, no 
fewer than sixty-four persons were seized with the distemper 
and actually died of it, including the Lord Mayor, one of the 
judges and a host of lawyers. In consequence a windmill 
was erected over the prison, curiously anticipating the electric 
fan, to draw the air from the interior, which it did with 
sufficient effect to rouse frightened protests all round the 
neighbourhood. To-day, when prisons are said to be in- 
sufficiently recognised as health resorts, and when our courts 
require nothing so much as unburdened ozone, there is 
reason in the protest against this expenditure on bouquets 
and strewings by a writer in the City Press. Strangely 
enough it has nearly doubled since the war began. 


ABOVE the smoke and stir of War London, the old hon: 
of Hampstead go on being old, and beautiful, and desired. 
At the Mart the other day the fine little property known 2s 
Upper Heath was sold for £11,000. Thus opens another, 
probably the last, chapter in the story of an interestils 
house. Upper Heath was once the Upper Flask Taveti, 
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to which Richardson’s Clarissa fled from Lovelace, and 
earlier still it had been the rural resort of the Kit Kat Club 
when known as Upper Bowling Green House. In 1771 
George Steevens, ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ Steevens, bought the place 
and raised its grounds to exceptional beauty. He lived here 
for thirty years, and regularly walked from it into London 
to see his bookselling and critic cronies, conscious always 
of his shapely calves, encased in white cotton stockings 
which he boasted he rarely soiled with a speck of mud in 
4 walk to London and back. Hence Mathias’s lines in his 
“ Pursuits of Literature’ describing Steevens, 


Whom late, from Hampstead journeying to his book, 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook, 

What time he brushed her dews with hasty pace, 
To meet the printer’s devil-et face to face. 
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In his last eccentric vears Steevens buried himself behind 
his Upper Heath shrubs, browsing on his books or violently 
destroying any portrait of himself that he could find. After 
his death the house was occupied for more than forty years 
by Mr. Thomas Shephard, M.P. for Frome, who finally sold 
it to Mrs. Raikes, a relative of the political diarist. It has 
for many years been in the possession of the Lister family. 
The whisper goes that it will now disappear in favour of 
hill-top villas or flats. 


WE very much regret that a serious mistake was made in 


our last issue. The charming little article on Eton 
verse was attributed to the Rev. the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton, D.D., whereas the author of it was the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. 





THE GREEN NOOKS OF THE CITY 


By WILFRED WHITTEN. 


‘is an old and pleasant fiction that there is no street 
in London fiom which a tree is not visible. That is 
not true, and it springs from a remark made by Leigh 
Hunt, who put the case with more moderation. 
Indeed, 

he mentions 

having seen 

a London 

child who 

was said 
to ita vee 
beheld only 
one tree—in 

St. Paul’s 

Church yard. 

This reads 

like a myth, 

for London 

is indeed a 

most treeful 

town, and 
you may 
always count 
on green 
leaves some- 
where round 
the corner. 
Even in 
the dense 
labyrinth of 
the City, 
where a foot 
of ground 
may be worth 
a fortune, 
there is far 
more green- 
ery than 
many people 
know. In 
tiny squares 
and church 
precincts girt 
by office 
buildings, 
whose win- 
dows hold 
out reflectors 
to catch a 
semi-day- 
light, the fig 
tree splays 
its hands 
upward, the 
fern uncoils 
its fronds, 
and giant 
planes and 
limes throw 
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still air. It is now, in May, that these green nooks of 
the City are at their best And no leaf is so green 
as that which opens in these City shadows, seen bright 
and moist aga:nst grimy brick or the grey stone of churches 
that are 
menaced by 
townjfand 
trade. You 
might } think 
carelessly 
that these 
oases are un- 
regarded, but 
try to re- 
move or 
injure one of 
them and 
see what 
happens. 
The Wood 
Street plane 
tree is the 
recognised 
shrine of City 
tree worship, 
and the 
jealous affec- 
tion with 
which it is 
regarded is 
typical of the 
City man’s 
delight in 
any leaf that 
brushes _ his 
office window 
or gilds his 
narrow view 
when he 
pauses in his 
work. This 
particular 
iree has been 
endowed 
with a legend 
which does 
credit to the 
hearts of 
those who 
repeat it, if 
not to their 
knowledge. 
Writer after 
writer goes 
on asserting 
in news- 
papers, or in 
books claim- 
ing author- 
ity, that (to 
quote a con- 
venient spe- 
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fact of hearing a 
thrush singing from its 
boughs suggested to 
Wordsworth his poem, 
“The Reverie of Poor 
Susan.’’’ TI should be 
astonished if any wood- 
man would agree that 
the tree was as old as 
that statement implies. 
I imagine that its age 
may be eighty years, 
but this is a guess. It 
certainly cannot be 130 
to 140 years old, which 
it would need to be if 
a thrush sang on it in 
Wordsworth’s hearing 
in the year 1797, when 
he wrote his lines. But 
the truth is that these 
delightful Cheapside 
sentimentalists are 
better acquainted with 
the plane than with the 
poem, whose second line 
(often cheerfully quoted 
by them without ap- 
preciating its meaning) 
distinctly tells us that 
the thrush was hanging 
there. Moreover, it had 
hung there (obviously 
in a cage) for ‘three 
years,” evidently at a 
door or window. It is 
not even clear that 
Wordsworth’s ‘ corner 
of Wood Street’ was 
this Cheapside spot at 
all. I do not attack 
the legend in any spirit 
of iconoclasm; on the 
contrary, I point to its 
strange persistence as a 
proof of the City man’s 
pious love for this tree, 
and for all other foliage 
that he can find in his 
daily haunts. 

That which lends 
peculiar beauty and 
appeal to the green 
nooks of the City is the 
fact that they are nearly 
all churchyards, or the 
unsuspected remains of 
churchyards. Out of 
the strong shall come 
forth sweetness. The 
City churches were once 
strong ; they were the 
spiritual centres of a 
city that was as full of 
home life by night as of 
business by day. In 
these churches children 
were baptised and 
maidens given in 
marriage ; and in the 
leafy churchyard gen- 
erations of fathers and 


mothers were laid to 
their rest. Very many 
of their gravestones 


remain, the inscriptions 
worn away, but some 
quite legible. Large 
numbers of the stones 


have disappeared, or 
have been placed 
against convenient 


walls; a few have 
never been disturbed. 
These would be dreary 
spots but for the grass 
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which still grows, the 
flowers and ferns that 
are added with more or 
less of art, and the 
great trees that stil] 
soar with the church or 
bend down to brush the 
mossy monuments. To 
look to-day throuch 
the tall iron gate of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 
is to see the flagged 
path of what is to the 
eye a country churcii- 
yard, the very path 
along which Pepys must 
have walked many 4 
time when he lived in 
Seething Lane. Jie 
spot breathes of | |d 
City church-going da.s, 
and in the church its. lf 
are the monuments } }t 
only of Pepys and is 
wife, but of masy 
others of fame «d 
degree. Three grit 
lime trees, now in bra--e 
leaf, envelop the chu: ch 
and make the dai ip 
little spot a “ grecn 
thought in ae green 
shade.” 

Dickens, by € 
way, was hard on tie 
City churches and 
churchyards, but ise 
knew them in a bad 
period, when their over- 
crowded graveyarids 
and vaults were a 
scandal, and when their 


value as oases. was 
not understood and 
cherished. He com- 


plained that the air 
within the churches 
was pervaded by a 
peculiar snuff, mainly 
composed of the dust 
of dead citizens. You 
“coughed and sneezed 
dead citizens all 
through the service.” 
He generally used a 
City churchyard for 
some melancholy pur- 
pose, and would com- 
pare one to “a great 
shabby old mignonette 
box, with two trees in 
it and one tomb.” 
Whether such a de- 
scription has any rela- 
tion to the facts of 
to-day let Mr. Bening- 
ton’s beautiful photo- 
graphic studies decide. 
And Dickens did see 
the beauty and pathos 


of such places : 
In all those dusty regis- 
ters that the worms are 
eating, there is not a line 
but made some heart leap, 
or some tears flow, in th 
day. Still and dry now, stil 
and dry! and the old tree 
at the window, with 0 
room for its branches, 


seen them all out. So ti 
the tomb of the old Mai" 
of the old Company, 
which it drips. His 
restored it and died, 
daughter restored it 
died, and then he id 
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been remembered long enough, and the tree took possession of him, and 
his name cracked out. 

The most beautiful and park-like garden in the City, 
that which is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Postman’s Park,” 
in Aldersgate Street, is actually composed of three separate 
old churchyards, and there are even now more gravestones 
in it than quickly meet the eye. Primarily it is the church- 
yard of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, whose eighteenth century 
tower and wooden turret are seen through its foliage. The 
middle part is the old burial ground of St. Leonard’s, Foster 
Lane, a church that was destroyed in the Great Fire and 
never rebuilt. The western third is a transformed portion 
of the churchyard of Christ Church. All are now welded 
into a singularly beautiful public resort, as can be seen in 
Mz. Benington’s photograph. The three grass plots here 
are said to be the finest and cleanest in the City. They 

tended for some thirty years by the gardener, Mr. 
Sumner, and are now being maintained and even impioved 
by lis successor, Mr. Ellen, known familiarly as “ Arthur ”’ 
to the hundreds of regular frequenters—whom, by the way, 
he pleased last summer by working the name “ Post- 
mais Park” in a flower bed. This is not, of course, an 
ofivial name: it has been bestowed by the postmen, clerks 
a! office gitls who fill the seats at midday, and, between 
ourselves, I believe that the Vicar of St. Botolph’s prefers 





A SECRET OF 


W. Benington 


MARK LANE. Copyright. 


(quite properly) to call the place ‘‘ my churchyard.” Many 
of the trees are beautiful—in particular a large lime with 
seats round its trunk. There are elms, poplars, sumachs 
and dozens of lilac trees. The beds are well stocked and the 
whole garden is a ministry of beauty. There is a sundial 
and there is a fountain. There is also a stretch of the old 
City wall, but this is practically invisible. And _ finally, 
there is that beautifully conceived gallery of fame erected 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., to perpetuate by tablets the deeds of 
heroism done, mostly in humble life, by London men, women 
and children in the accidents and catastrophes of a great 
city. The church of St. Botolph dates only from 1790, but it 
contains fragments and memorials from the older Gothic 
church, which escaped the Fire. If space allowed I could 
dwell on these associations, but as it does not I will only 
mention that our old friend, ‘‘Tom Folio” of Steele’s 
“ Tatler,” No. 158, whose real name was Thomas Rawlinson, 
Wes buried in St. Botolph’s, and that Milton’s ‘ pretty 
garden house”’ in Aldersgate was in the parish. 

Tt is curious that no fewer than four churches dedicated 
to “:\. Botolph, the patron saint of East Anglia, stood at the 
London city gates. One, that at Billingsgate, has disappeared. 
Each of the three that remains has greenery about it, and 
at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, there is a long avenue of 
tall plane trees, forming a passage for pedestrians between 
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A GARDEN OF REST—ST. BOTOLPH?’s. 
Bishopsgate and Broad Street. This avenue, with its flanking 
gardens, is a delightful incident, and City men rejoiced when, 
a few years ago, a proposal to build shops along the 
south side, where now the fountain plashes and the pigeons 
flutter, was defeated. 

The little precinct of Great St. Helen’s Church, the 
“Westminster Abbey of the City,” is always beautiful in 
spring and summer, by reason of the ring of trees round the 
quaint old church, which is much larger than it seems. The 
ivy and creepers on the church walls can look lovely as they 
catch the sunlight from the west. 

In the Fenchurch region there are several pretty green 
spots. The old churchyard of St. Gabriel, lying between 
Fenchurch and Leadenhall Streets, is one. The very tucked 
away church of St. Katherine Coleman is signalled to the 
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eye by its lime trees, just east of Mark 
Lane. But the most hidden oasis of all js 
a weird little square which is reached from 
Mark Lane by Star Alley. Here to the 
amazed eye of the explorer is presented a 
deserted square church tower, its windows 
still glazed, but empty and melancholy, sub- 
mitting to the stare of four facades of office 
windows. The ground about it is smal! in 
extent, but white tulips lighten it, a fig tree 
is opening its stiff, sappy leaves, and among 
a few gravestones the ferns are unfolding. 
A huge lime tree overtops this derelict 
tower of All Hallows Staining. The church 
dated from about 1675. It is probable tiiat 
thousands of the regular frequenters of Fen- 
church Street and Mark Lane have never 
discovered this curious spot, which dravs 
a gasp of astonishment from the visitor, 
Yet a novelist might find inspiration th: re, 

A churchyard almost equally secret :.nd 
unknown is that of St. Mary Staining. in 
Oat Lane, which may best be reached y 


Staining Lane from Gresham Street ; |. re 
there are gravestones and a tablet sta’ ag 


that the church was destroyed in the G: at 
Fire. 

Two other green nooks may concl: de 
a very casual survey. Trees and well |. pt 
lawns lie behind the church of St. Gis, 
Cripplegate, where Milton sleeps; and in 
St. Mary Aldermary gigantic planes (op 
their leaves in autumn on the bust of 
Shakespeare. 





THE SPRING SHOW 
AT CHELSEA 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR WAR-TIME. 
ARDY flowers of representative 
character and unusual splendour 
formed the outstanding feature of 
the Royal Horticultural Society's 
great Spring Show, which opened 
at the Chelsea Hospital grounds on Tuesday 
last. This year there were no rock and 
water gardens in the open, and for this 
reason the event was shorn of a great deal of 
its interest, but, for all this, hardy flowers of 
bewildering variety and beauty were to be 
seen. At almost every turn within the 
spacious marquees were imposing displays of 
Irises, Lilies, Pzeonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Delphiniums, Eremuri, Primulas, Violas, 
Antirrhinums, Roses and Rhododendrons. 

Never before have we seen Iris bracteata 
shown in the remarkably fine form that it 
appeared in among a host of other Irises in 
Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s group, and it is 
doubtful if it grows to greater perfection 
even in its native home in California. The 
flowers are chrome yellow and _ beautifully 
veined. Another Iris which appealed to all 
was the miniature Japanese I. gracilipes, 
with its wealth of mauve blue flowers only 
a few inches from the ground. Of the 
wonderful Iris hybrids, Dilkash, Dorak and 
shiren, all iberica x pallida, came in for 
Special praise, while the older and much 
better known Queen of May and Purple King 
made gorgeous displays of colour. Then, 
again, Mr. Perry’s Irises were distinctly good, 
notably the very dark varieties Prosper 
Langier and Alcazar, also Sir Trevor Lawrence 
(iberica x pallida) and Mrs. Ryder, a rosy 
mauve seedling from the well known Quecn 
of May. The lovely Siberian Irises shown 
by Messrs. Barr were very conspicuous. 
Lilies, too, of rare and refined beauty were 
there in variety. Liliums regale, excelsum, 
Martagon album and philadelphicum wre 
among the choicest of them. 

The new Chinese Primula, P. heladoxa, 
may not be everyone’s flower, but to our 
way of thinking it was the most 1) cr 
esting and beautiful new species in ‘ne 
exhibition. Its flowers are golden y°' ow, 
borne tier upon tier in seven or eight w orls 
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on long and very slender stems. Happily it is quite hardy, 
although its slender habit when in flower seems to call for a 
sheltered nook. It more closely resembles the Javanese Primula 
imperialis which, owing to its less hardy habit, is almost lost 
to cultivation. Other Primulas of special interest are nutans, 
a new species with lavender coloured and sweetly scented flowers, 
and the purple conicum, all of which were collected by Mr. G. 
Forrest in China. 

As might have been expected, Rhododendrons Pink Pearl 
and Alice played a prominent part in many groups, while 
Bagshot Ruby and Mrs. Sterling, a lovely pale pink, came in for 
vceater praise than ever before. 

Two new Oriental Poppies of great promise are Princess 
Mary, soft rosy mauve with flowers remarkable for their size, 
and King George, rich scarlet and deeply fringed petals. Great 
progress has been made among these flowers in recent years. 

' Paul’s Scarlet C! mber Rose was the one Rose which stood 

it from all others by virtue of its brilliant colouring. No one 
uuld miss seeing its wonderful masses of bloom. How this 

Rose will behave outdoors can only be ascertained by experience, 
ut we feel sure that it cannot fail to become popular. We were 

lighted with Rosa Hugonis, shown as it should be among a 
unber of the little Fairy Roses, which, alas, are quite forgotten 
many gardens. 

Curiously enough, the finest and cleanest Tulips came 

om the neighbourhood of Dublin. It was a real pleasure to 
e that magnificent breeder Louis XIV in grand condition. 
‘he well known and deservedly popular varieties Clara Butt, 
?arncombe Sanders, Inglescombe Yellow, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Pride of Inglescombe, Bouton d’Or and the Cottage Tulip John 
Ruskin were all that the most ardent lover of Tulips could hope 
1; but how disappointing some of them are in gardens this 
vear owing to their unaccountable manner of “ breaking,” 
ind this has been particularly the case with Clara Butt, whose 
variations are anything but pleasing. 

There were many superb collections of perennial Lark- 
:purs or Delphiniums. Some of the varieties, like Rev. E. 
Lascelles, Dorothy Kelway (sky blue shot with purple), King 
of Delphiniums (intense indigo blue), Lamartine (violet blue) 
and Persimmon (a lovely shade of sky blue) are already looked 
upon as indispensables in hardy flower gardening, and others 
for which we think there is a great future are King Bladud 
(a deep blue sport from Rev. E. Lascelles), Ampére (blue, with 
mauve edge) and The Alake (deep royal blue). 

The Sweet Peas were very good, and free from the coarse- 
ness usually associated with exhibition blooms. Three of the 
most striking novelties were President (a beautiful geranium 
scarlet), the vivid and glowing Fiery Cross and Orchid (a lovely 
lilac mauve); while Melody, Henry Ohn, Melba and Scarlet 
Emperor were likewise well represented. But the Sweet Pea 
is on the wane, and if we were asked to name the flowers which 
will take its place in the public estimation we should have no 

] hesitation in saying Antirrhinums and Violas. Both have 

q long been neglected, and unless we are much mistaken, a swing 
of the pendulum will soon bring them into far greater prominence 
as bedding and border flowers. 





AGRICULTURE AND 
THE WAR 


A MEMORABLE PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSION. 


| GRICULTURE last Monday came into its own again 
for a brief while in the House of Commons, where for 

too long the plough has been without its due honour. 

Yet, though it was known that Mr. Acland, the Parlia- 

mentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, would 

deal at length with the pressing problem of the shortage of 

agricultural labour and its effect on the maintenance of our 


home grown food supplies, the House was very thin. Many 
| { Unionist members who represent agricultural constituencies are 
i serving and were unavoidably absent, but the Liberal benches 
! were inexcusably empty and only one Labour member listened 
! to Mr. Acland’s illuminating speech, which Sir John Spear 
; described as the best agricultural review of the year he had ever 


heard, and with every word of which Captain Bathurst expressed 
; lus entire agreement. 
; The engrossing topic of labour shortage overshadowed all 


else. Mr. George Lambert somewhat viclently attacked lord 
l Selborne and the Board of Agriculture for not having put up a 
1 better fight against the military authorities, who, in his view, 
: have snatched away far too many men from the farms. Mr. 
: i.aurence Hardy described it as a matter of ‘‘ supreme urgency.” 
> Captain Bathurst, who has just carried out an important mission 


the request of Lord Selborne which has taken him over a 

reat part of England and Wales, said that the operation of the 

, .ocal Tribunals had been very unequal in character and that most 

r ©° them had not been at all happy in their method of selecting 

- ‘ne men whom they thought agriculture could spaie for the 
7 War, 

The Minister himself was emphatic that agriculture could 

cortainly spare no more. Out of a million men—including 
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the farmers themselves—employed on the land before the war, 
more than a quarter had joined the colours. That had brought 
agriculture to what he called the ‘‘ danger point of decreased 
production,’’ and the only way, he said, whereby they could 
pull through without serious loss was for the farmers to avail 
themselves to the full of all the supplies that were available to 
make up the shortage. The main source is women’s labour, 
and Mr. Acland spoke of 35,000 women who had registered 
themselves as ready to work on the land, most of whom had 
received a certain amount of training. He spoke, indeed, as 
if the women were far more ready to be hired than the farmers 
were to hire them, and Captain Bathurst told the House that 
he had found among the farmers of the South and West a much 
greater disposition to cling to their old prejudice against 
employing women than among the farmers of the North and 
East. Moreover, not only was there greater reluctance among 
the farmers, but there was less disposition among the women 
of the South and West to volunteer for this work—except, 
he said, among the parsons’ daughters, who had set a fine 
example. 

The work of women, however, on the land can only be 
supplementary to that of men; it cannot replace it. Their 
special sphere is that of milking and looking after young stock ; 
though in plenty of individual cases women have proved their 
capacity to plough and, when the challenge has been deliberately 
thrown down by some incredulous farmer, ladies—as in the 
instance quoted by Mr. Acland—have not hesitated to put in 
laborious days at “‘ spreading manure.’’ Sir John Spear advanced 
the theory that “‘ women do not like milking,’ and that it is 
not a suitable occupation for them, especially if they have to 
get up at half-past three in the morning ; but Captain Bathurst 
expressed the more popular view that they are even better 
milkers than men—perhaps, as he naively said, ‘“‘ because they 
are more sympathetic towards the animal milked.” 

At any rate, however, there are 35,000 women ready to 
do their best, and if the farmers will apply in good time, a large 
amount of “holiday labour ’”’ will also be available for their 
use. There are also the Labour Exchanges, which have already 
filled 18,000 vacancies, though Mr. Acland eulogised the labour 
to be got from this particular source in a strain which will be 
by no means universally re-echoed throughout the country. 
Arrangements are not yet complete for the supply of soldier 
labour during the hay and corn harvests, but it is hoped that 
the military authorities will free as many soldiers as possible 
for the purpose, especially men who are accustomed to agri- 
cultural work. The employment of children is yet another 
palliative, but the sense of the House was evidently strongly 
against children of under twelve years of age being permanently 
withdrawn from school. In the whole of Wales, it was said, 
only twenty boys under thirteen vears of age have had their 
education interrupted by the war. 

The tone and atmosphere of the whole discussion were 
most encouraging to those who are eager for the advancement 
of agriculture on its scientific side, and also to those who have 
upheld the doctrine that the well-being of British agriculture 
is essential to the well-being of the British nation. Their preach- 
ing fell on deaf ears before the war, when the prevailing view was 
that it did not matter a straw whether the British-grown propor- 
tion of the loaf on our tables was a quarter, a tenth or a half. 
War is a great educator. The importance of maintaining 
and increasing the production of home-grown food stuffs is one 
of the ancient axioms whose truth will not again be disputed 
for many a year to come. 

A single illustration will show the mental revolution which 
has been wrought by the war. Two years ago the House of 
Commons and the country could not be induced to listen to 
those who urged the crying need of a scientific scheme of afforesta- 
tion in Great Britain. On Monday Mr. Acland laid it down as 
a self-evident proposition that a great scheme of scientific 
afforestation must be taken in hand the moment the war is 
over. We have actually had to import a Forestry Battalion 
of lumbermen from Canada to get to work among our woods 
for the supply of pit props, etc., and the main difficulty 
apparently is to keep them supplied with fresh woods on which 
to ply their energies. The Dominion showed a fine Imperial 
spirit in lending these men; but it was only British neglect 
of scientific agriculture which rendered their importation 
necessary. : 








TWO WAR BOOKS 


MR. SWEETSER, author of ‘‘ Roadside Glimpses of the Great War”’ 
(Macmillan; 5s 6d.), is a Boston journalist who dashed over to Europe 
on the declaration of war and now records his impressions in a rather 
breathless flow of words. He writes fine racy American journalese. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to make the British soldier talk American. 
One soldier told him that, when first under fire, he feared that he would 
“funk out”? and ‘‘ blow up,” and that he kept the case of the cartridge 
with which he shot his first German as a “‘ bully souvenir.”’ It cannot be 
said that Mr. Sweetser’s book is an important contribution to the history of 
the war, for the style is rather crude and garish and the thought rather common- 
place. But he saw things worth seeing and tells them with unflagging vigour 
—sometimes, indeed, with too much of it. He was with both the French and 
German armies and is possibly unique in possessing a German pass to enter 
Paris, which is reproduced as a frontispiece. He was in turn made a prisoner 
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on suspicion of being a spy, once by each side. He was forced to share a 
carouse and a bedroom with two German soldiers in a deserted house in 
Senlis, and not long afterwards he and another American journalist were 
trudging along a road, manacled to a German prisoner, escorted with fixed 
bayonets and execrated as “‘ espious” by French women on the roadside. 
His bicycle and his spirit of enterprise certainly took him into some interesting 
places. 

““ Wagger,” the author of “‘ Battery Flashes” (John Murray, 2s. 6d.), this 
excellent book of war letters, enlisted in the Territorial Artillery in August, 
tg14, when “‘there was only one blanket between three of us in our tent of eleven 
when “ there was only one blanket between three of us in our tent of eleven 
men.” After some time spent in Plymouth and on Salisbury Plain, he went 
to France and his battery came into action on Easter Sunday, 1915. “‘ We 
have got arum lot of occupations in our battery,” he says. ‘‘ Ashop manager 
was laying A gun, an apprentice engineer B gun, an analytical chemist C 
gun and a mechanic D gun! The sergeant-major (acting) was a solicitor’s 
clerk and the signaller a bank cashier.’’ He himself was the signaller and had 
plenty of hard work, excitement and escapes, which he told to his relations 
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at home in his letters, and really capital letters they are. He has an origina} 
way of seeing things and the gift of putting down on paper little persona} 
feelings. Thus he describes how, having four hours off, he found his way 
back from the trenches to get his letters, and after reading them, ‘ I lay on 
the ground looking at the sky and imagined I had just got off my bike by 
Kenilworth Castle.”” Those who stay at home want to know what the war 
“ feels like,’ and it is just such a touch as this that is so illuminating. Here, 
too, is a vivid little impression of the terrific noise of an artillery battle - 
‘** The singing has at last gone out of one ear and nearly all out of the other 
after a week of comparative quiet.”’ It is all very simple and straightforward 
and genuine. ‘I like to give you the real thing,’”’ he says, ‘‘ with its loca! 
colour, but unexaggerated and free from the everlasting journalistic blather,” 
and on the whole he realises his ambition with extraordinary success. Now 
and again we come across small ‘‘ purple patches ” that seem incongruous and 
give us the impression—possibly a wrong one—of having been added aiter- 
wards. For the most part, however, the letters are those of a spirited an: 
intelligent man, telling his own people perfectly naturally and truthfull 
what he has seen, and that is the best kind of evidence. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE DIPPER 


By ArTHUR BROOK. 


HE upper 
reaches of the 
River Wye, 
Wales, with 
its many tri- 
butaries and feeding 
streams, form a 
happy hunting 
ground for that bird 
enigma, the dipper. 
Few dippers’ nests 
are to be found on 


the main river, the 
majority being on the 
small but rapid feed- 


ing streams. Owing 
to its restless habits 
the dipper is not one 
of the easiest of birds 
to photograph. The 
nests, too, are gener- 
ally in unsuitable 
places for photo- 
graphing. Out of 
twelve dippers’ nests 
found by myself last 
spring, only three 
were in anything like 
decent places for my 
purpose. Four of the 
nests were beneath 
bridges, a very 
favourite site with 
the dipper. 

The first suitable 
nest was built upon 
a ledge of rock about 
4ft. above a stream, 
and contained five 
eggs. Before the 
young were hatched, 
however, the eggs 
were taken by school- 
boys, who also 
destroyed the nest. 
The dipper will lay 
several clutches of 
eggs in the same nest, 
should the others 
be taken. I have 
known two broods of 
young dippers reared 
in the same nest in the 
one spring, a new 
lining of leaves being 
the only addition. 
The second good nest 
was built behind a 
root on the bank 
of a stream running A Brook. 


A RESTLESS 


BIRD AND A FITTING HOME Copyrig! 
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at the bottom of a friend’s 
garden. When found the nest 
contained five callow young 
ones; but when I visited 
it two days later to try to 
photograph the old birds the 
nest only contained two young 
ones. Beneath the nest was a 
quantity of dippers’ feathers. 
Probably some animal had 
attempted to capture the 
bird on the nest, or perhaps 
the birds had lost them in 
defence of their young. 

My friend helped to put 
up the bird tent, during 
which operation the parent 
birds were very agitated. 
When all was complete my 
friend walked away. The 
birds then left the vicinity 
of the nest, but returned 
half an hour later with food 
in their beaks. At first they 
were very shy of the green 
tent, but soon the male bird 
became bold enough to fly 
on to a stick which we had 
previously placed in the 
bank just below the nest. 
Before I had time to photo- 
graph him, however, he 
popped into the nest and 
fed the voung. Out he flew 
again in a few seconds, and 
then the female flew on to 
the stick and into the nest. 
She staved there some time 
brooding the young. 

While waiting for her to 
come out again my attention 
was drawn to a movement 
on the bank above the nest. 
Looking in that direction 
I saw the head and 
shoulders of a large grey 
cat, its eves fixed on the 
nest beneath. It was evident 
what had become of the 
young birds now, and most 
probably the others would 
have followed them then 
had I not frightened away 
the culprit. Five hours I 
spent in the hiding tent, and 
in that time only obtained 
as many pictures. The sun, 
which was shining brightly, 
had worked round — until 
it was shining into the lens, 
or I should have stayed 
longer. My intention was 
to photograph the young 
again in about a_ week’s 
time, but the following day 
my friend informed me that 
the cat had ftorestalled me 
and taken the other two 
young ones. 

The following morning 
was spent in searching for 
vet another suitable dipper’s 
nest, and this time the 
third and best of the 
three good nests was found. 
Built upon a large rock 
near a small but pretty 
waterfall it was in an 
ideal position for photo- 
graphing. Four young ones 
about three days old were 
in the nest. 

Early the _ following 
morning I cycled to the 
nest loaded with camera, 
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plates, etc., 
and_ started 
operations. 
The parent 
birds were 
very shy, 
owing, no 
doubt, to 
my tent 
being strange 
and to the 
fact that no 
one Was 
with me_ to 
walk away 
when I went 
inside the 
tent. The 
birds were 
most aggra- 
vating when 
near the 
nest, the 
female es- 
pecially 
so. She would fly to a stone quite near to my hiding- 
place, nearer than the nest, in fact, and stay there 
“ bobbing.”’ Several times I thought she would fly up 
to the nest, but no, she would fly a few yards up- 
stream to another stone and do the same thing there. 
I counted the number of times she “ bobbed” on one 
stone. One hundred and nine times did that bird 
“bob”? on one stone before leaving it. By exercising a 
considerable amount of patience I was able to take three 
photographs. 

I left the tent standing just as it was for nearly a 
fortnight, and then made another attempt. The young 
birds appeared to be almost ready to fly. I did not take 
one out to see if such was the case, or the other three would 
have scrambled out of the nest and dived into the water 
beneath. Young dippers can swim and dive before they 
are fully fledged. 

But to return to my experiences. The dippers this 
time had lost much of their shyness. They fed their 
young at intervals of from five to twenty minutes 
during the six hours I stayed watching and photographing 
them. Both birds were very rapid in their movements 
when feeding the young, and did not stay a second at the 
nest. I used a focal-plane shutter, as the ordinary roller- 
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A. Brook. THE MALE BIRD FEEDING YOUNG. Copyright. 
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blind type 
was_ useless 
in this case. 
So intent 
was I watch- 
ing and 
waiting for 
the bird's 
t at a 
water - bailiff 
walked 
within royd 
of where [| 
was without 
my seeing 
him, so he 
informed m« 
fater. I 
used all but 
one of my, 
plates o1 
pictures o{ 
the birds 
feeding the 
young at the 
nest. This last plate I exposed on the dipper flying 
up to its nest. Below the nest was a rock, upon whic! 
the birds perched before flying up to the nest 
Fortunately, the nest and stone were practically on the 
same plane, and both were in focus. The dipper soon 
came and settled on the rock with food in its beak. 
It was an anxious time waiting, with thumb on 
the shutter release, for that bird to fly up, which at 
last it did. I had set the shutter to work at a ver 





A. Brook. GOING UP STREAM. Copyright. 


high speed, 1,200th part of a second. Even this rapid 
exposure was not quite fast enough to arrest the motion oi 
the bird. 

The following morning I took kinematograph pictures 
of the birds feeding the youngsters. The dipper makes a 
splendid subject for this work—plenty of motion. 

The next time I passed the nest, in search of a suitab! 
buzzard’s nest, the young had left. Round a bend in th 
stream, rooyd. higher up, I came across the male bird. H: 
was perched upon a stone in the middle of the strean 
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“bobbing” as usual. He did not stay there for long, but found in the clean, clear streams that tumble from rock to 
flew higher up the small but rapid stream. A restless bird rock or creep through green pastures. It is the familiar of 
in suitable environs. falling water, the sprite of the rocky dell. Whoever has 

Association has everything to do with the affection fled away in hot summer weather from the office or the 
that one has for any wild bird, and those connected with marketplace and found a sure refuge among the hills has learned 
the dipper have a singular sweetness and purity. He is to welcome the sight of a dipper as that of a bosom friend. 





Charles Kirk. IN ITS ELEMENT. Copyright, 








OMNIA OPERA. 


Oh wide, white spaces of the Polar lands— 
Snow-plains, that scarce have known man’s eager tread, 
And towering Barrier, mightily outspread ; 
Crevasséd Glaciers, slowly pouring forth 
To loose your azure bergs towards the North— 
. Hear and obey our choral, glad commands : 
Uplifted let your Anthems be— 
Praise the Lord to Eternity ! 


Oh light and darkness of the Polar year— 

Intense, and pall-like Night—unbroken, save 

By the Aurora’s quivering, lustrous wave ; 

Reviving shafts of light across the snow, 

And sunset’s wealth of colour o’er the floe— 

The never-ceasing, age-long bidding hear : 
Exalted let your Maker be— 


Praise the Lord to Eternity ! 
E. M. MILLs. 
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N a knoll, once above and beyond but now en- 

circled by Bristol city, stands the Royal Fort. 

Of military import under Charles I, it was part 

of the fortifications constructed for the defence of 

the place by the Royalists at the opening of the 
Civil War, and was completed by Rupert in 1644. The 
following year he surrendered the city to the Parlia- 
mentarians, and the Royal Fort was retained and developed 
by Cromwell. It afterwards became the residence of peaceful 
merchants, and in the closing years of George II was rebuilt 
by one of them. Designed at a time when the severer classical 
type which we associate with the brothers Adam was 
beginning to assert itself, it still essentially adheres to the 
earlier and more generously ornamented type of the 
Burlingtonian school of architects to which we owe 
Houghton and Holkham among other lordly seats of the 
Whig Aristocracy. Its exact contemporaries are Hagley 
and Harleyford, which it nearly resembles externally and 
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THE ROYAL FORT, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


— TYNDALL. 


internally, and it has the exceeding value of remaining, 
with no change of importance, in the same condition in 
which it was completed by Thomas Tyndall, who set his 
initials and the date 1760 on the vane of his stable 
cupola. 

Originally the family had been Northumbrian and 
lords of Langley Castle. Tradition speaks of one Hugh, 
Baron de Tyndale, who espoused the Lancastrian side in 
the Wars of the Roses, and who, when victory declared 
for the Yorkists, escaped the sword or the block by assuming 
the name of Huchyns and coming to Gloucestershire, where 
he settled in the neighbourhood of Dursley. Near there is 
Nibley, whose heiress became wife to Thomas Tyndall— 
the Huchyns incognito having been dropped when no longer 
needed. But the historic member of these Gloucestershire 
Tyndalls was William, the translator of the Bible. Ordained 
priest in 1521, we find him chaplain and tutor in the family 
of Sir John Walsh, whose manor house of Little Sodbury 
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still retains the hall and other features that William Tyndale 
—as he wrote the name—knew. He became a zealous 
reformer years before a desire for matrimonial change 
drove Henry VIII to develop a measure of sympathy 
for such views. Thus in 1524 he was with Luther 
and two years later at Worms he published an edition 
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of his New Testament. 
martyr in the Spanish 


In 1536 he ended his life as a 
Netherlands. But the family 


of which he was a member flourished in the quiet 
obscurity of their Gloucestershire home, and in 1674, 


Onesiphorus Tyndall, fourth son of Thomas Tyndall of 
Melksham Court, near Dursley, came to Bristol City. He 
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was a lad of eighteen and was no doubt apprenticed to a 
merchant of that prosperous trading centre whose citizen- 
ship had to be obtained before business settlement could be 
effected, for the corporation had full power to exclude from 
trade and industry within the City all who were born without 
it and who were indiscriminately known as_ foreigners. 
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Citizenship and the right of trading Onesiphorus Tyndall 
certainly obtained, and when he was fifty he was sheriff of 
the City and a prosperous man. Bristol had then become 
second only to London in population and wealth, for the 
trade with Spain and Portugal, the West Indies and the 
American colonies came and went actively to and from its 
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port. Sherry was “ Bristol 
milk,’ and the wine of 
Oporto was purchased at a 
cost of 5s. 4d. a gallon for 
corporation banquets. The 
sugars and other produce of 
wealthy islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea were exchanged in 
part for English goods and 
in part for African negroes. 
Nothing was held more 
righteous and honourable than 
the slave trade. 

Without a suspicion of any 
improprietv—as we should 
now deem it—the blessing of 
Providence was _ constantly 
invoked in these transactions, 
and bills of lading would 
describe the negroes as 
“shipped by the grace of 
God.” Ships sailed from 
Bristol laden with copper, 
iron, and cotton goods, and 
even with a limited consign- 
ment of “fine hats edged 
with gold and silver and 
felt edged with copper,” and 
these cargoes were bartered on 
the African coast for three or 
four hundred blacks. Then 
followed the terrible crossing 
of the ocean, the sale in the 
West Indies, and the vovage 
home with colonial products. 
It was many years before any 
voice was heard in England 
against this traffic and years 
more before that voice fell on 
any but deaf ears. 

Such was the Bristol in 
which Onesiphorus Tyndall 
settled and laid the founda- 
tions of a prosperous com- 
mercial house. The Puritan 
spirit of the translator of the 
Bible had continued in the 
family, and Onesiphorus, as a 
strict dissenter and treasurer 
of the Lewins Mead congrega- 
tion, had to obtain leave to 
be relieved of his counsellor- 
ship when members of cor- 
porations were fined forty 
pounds for attending ‘ con- 
venticles’’ under the Tory 
Act of 1712. In due course 
his son was associated with 
him, and in 1734 Onesiphorus 
Tyndall, junior, is described as 
‘an eminent drysalter of this 
city.” He was then a man of 
forty-five, and his son Thomas 
a lad of iwelve. It was when 
the last named grew to man- 
hood that the fortunes of the 
family reached their most 
flourishing stage. During the 
Austrian succession wars 
Bristol merchants fitted out 
forty-nine privateers, and the 
picture of one of the largest 
of these, the Duke of Bedford, 
hanging in the drawing-room 
of the Royal Fort, reminds 
us that the Tyndalls—as 
members of a syndicate—took 
their share in this often 
lucrative form of adventure, 
as also of the banking business 
of the flourishing mercantile 
community. At that time all 
three generations were alive, 
for the elder Onesiphorus was 
a nonagenarian when he died 
in 1748, and if the family 
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tradition is correct, it was soon after that, and within his 
father’s lifetime, that Thomas Tyndall first set about housing 
himself sumptuously amid a park on the high ground north 
of the city. Half a century earlier the city magnates had 
begun to leave their medieval habitations in the narrow 
streets and by the bustling quays. The extensive tract of 
flat land known as the Marsh and lying between the two 
principal quays had been unoccupied except at its fringes, 
but here a great square was planned and the first house built 
in the year of the accession of Queen Anne, after whom the 
square was named. It is now a business quarter, but many 
of the original merchants’ houses remain, notably No. 29, 
with superimposed pilasters of the three orders, curved and 
angled window pediments, hipped roof descending on to a 


modillioned cornice and with the enriched piers and ironwork 
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of its little gateway and clairvoyée giving it dignity and 
privacy. In such manner, although not, it would seem, in 
this square, Onesiphorus Tyndall, when he became a man 
of means, will have housed himself. Other ‘ fashion- 
able”? quarters began slowly to be developed, although 
Clifton long remained a most sparsely inhabited village 
and, except for a very few houses, the slopes that 
extended from the Royal Fort to the harbour were 
occupied by fields, orchards and gardens. The Fort 
itself, however, had within its area at least one merchant’s 
house, which was for a time occupied by John Elbridge, 
who, while living there, founded and endowed a girls’ school 
on a site in the garden. Was this the same house of which 
the Corporation in 1758 granted to Thomas Tyndall the 
renewal of the lease for fourteen years and sold him the fee 
simple four years later? If it was the only house and 
occupied the centre of the Fort enclosure as does the present 
one he must have begun building while he was still only 
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tenant, for the date on the stable vane is 1760. It comprised, 
however, only a section of the property which he was acquiring, 
for Mr. Latimer—author of the “‘ Annals of Bristol ”— 
tells us that ‘‘ having acquired several other adjoining fields, 
Mr. Tyndall demolished the house in the Fort, and set about 
the construction of an imposing mansion, and the laying out 
of the meadows into a park, which received the name of its 
owner.” Seven years after its completion the house arouses 
the enthusiasm of a local verse maker. 


Long in neglect, an ancient dwelling stood 

With tottering walls, worn roofs and perish’d wood, 
*Till gen’rous Tynd-l, fir’d with sense and taste, 
Saw here confusion—ruin there—and waste, 
Resolved at once to take the rubbish down 

And raise a palace there to grace the town. 


The architect, Miss Tyndall tells me, was John Gay of 
Bristol, while the carving and decorations were carried out 
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by Patey and Sons, also of 
the City, but further infor- 
mation does not appear now 
to be obtainable. A few 
years earlier, the Corpora- 
tion had appointed the 
elder Wood of Bath archi- 
tect to their new Exchange, 
and there are points of 
resemblance between the 
Fort and the fine houses 
that Bath owed to him, 
as distinguished from the 
later ones which his son 
built under the influence of 
Robert Adam. The dawning 
feeling for severity had 
evidently touched John Gay 
when he drew the elevations 
of the Fort. Although he 
used moulded architraves 
around some of the windows, 
and pediments or sculptured 
key stones over others, a 
certain number on each 
elevation are the mere voids 
—cut out, as it were, re- 
luctantly, from the plain 
facia of the wall to give the 
necessary amount of light 
—which were beginning to 
prevail. As already stated, 
Harleyford and Hagley are 
contemporary houses. The 
latter (Country LIFE, 
October 16th, 1915), com- 
pleted in 1759, is a larger 
and more important house, 
but the decorations are 
near akin and the saloons 
(now both used as dining- 
rooms) resemble each other 
in the details of their ceil- 
ings and cornices, of the 
swags and drops on their 
walls and in the precise form 
of their marble chimney- 
pieces. Harleyford 
(CountrY LIFE, June 4th, 
1910), on the other hand, 
is a somewhat smaller and 
simpler house than the 
Fort, and, moreover, has 
only dressings of stone, the 
walls being of brick. It 
was one of the first build- 
ings designed by Robert 
Taylor after he exchanged 
sculpture for architecture, 
and dates from 1755. Its 
exterior is even more re- 
served than that of the 
Fort (Fig. 10), but has the 
same general outline and 
features, including an angled 
bay rising to the roof 
parapet, which, above it, 
exchanges solidity for a 
balustrade. The Harleyford 
drawing-room has its wall 
panels decorated with com- 
positions of various imple- 
ments and_ instruments 
representing arts, sport and 
husbandry, and they are 
comparable in subject and 
arrangement to those 
(Fig. 3) in the dining-room at 
the Fort, though different 
in material. The Burling- 
tonian school, following the 
lead of Inigo Jones, pre- 
ferred stone and plaster to 
wood for interior wall lining: 
and decorations. Thus 
where rich and sumptuov 
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efiects were sought 
Grinling Gibbons and his 
great school of English 
designers and craftsmen 
in wood gave way to 
Italian artists in plaster 
such as Altari and Bagutti, 
who were employed, 
among other places, at 
Houghton. The ascend- 
ency of their material 
and style continued iil 
displaced by Robert 
\dam, and the Harlevtford 
panels are one of its later 
manifestations, while 
another may be found at 
Powderham Castle 
(CountRY Lire, April 4th, 
1g08), where, again in the 
vear 1755, a great stair- 
case hall was decorated 
with panels similar but 
on a far bigger scale. 
But in the Fort dining- 
room the similar com- 
positions (Fig. 7) are 
carved in wood, and 
though the arrangement 
and handling are no 
longer that of Grinling 
Gibbons, there is sufficient 
likeness between his stvle 
and the Fort swags to 
have given rise to a 
traditional connection be- 
tween them and the great 
artist in wood who had 
ceased to work half a 
century before Thomas 
Tyndall built his new 
abode. The design, with 
its interlacement of im- 
plements and oak boughs 
hung on to a ring by a 
knotted ribbon is very 
satisfying, while the 
execution is masterly. To 
the left of the portrait of 
the builder of the house 
we find the gun, the 
powder flask and the shot 
bag, with a dead par- 
tridge—quite in the 
Gibbons manner—as 
proof of their use. To 
the right the treatment 
of the netted bag is most 
delicate, while the re- 
moval of one of the 
woodcock’s legs proves 
that the artist knew the 
details of sport. This 
work, reminiscent of a 
previous decorative age, 
is associated with the 
contemporary Chippen- 
dale Chinese style of the 
carving which surmounts 
the mantelpiece shelf, and 
such also—with an ad- 
mixture of floral swags 

is the character of the 
elaborate door case (Fig. 4) 
which occupies the centre 
of the north wall and 
frames a landscape at- 
tributed to Boucher. But 
i“ Patey and Sons of 
Bristol”? were somewhat 
exceptional in emploving 
a wood carver, they were 
quite within the fashion 
m the large use of the 
plasterer. The ceilings, not 
only in the dining-room 
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but also in the drawing-room and in one of the chambers, 
are rich examples of the English version of the style which 
obtained in France under Louis XV. Similar ones are to 
be found in most contemporary houses. Bath was probably 
the western centre of the craft, and the craftsmen who did 
the ceilings at the Fort may well be the same who wrought 
those in the Powderham library in Devon, the Llanwern 
saloon in Monmouthshire, and the Fonmon Castle drawing- 
toom in Glamorgan. Their use of birds—eagles and cranes 
especially—similar to those in Chippendale looking-glasses, 
should be noticed. More classic in feeling is the plaster- 
work of the arcading and entablature in the Fort hall 
(Fig. 9), although between the triglyphs we iind purely 
contemporary motifs such as scrolled cartouches, fancy 
helmets and beribboned drums. More original is the 
treatment by the plasterer of the staircase walls (Fig. 2). 
Although the fruiting grape vine was occasionally used with 
much naturalness and unmixed with scrolls (occurs, indeed, 
on ceilings both at Hagley and Powderham), it was not 
recognised as a mode of covering walls. Yet at the 
Fort we find a whole plantation of vines—rising out of 
the ground, stretching their fruiting branches over the 
wall, folding over into niches where these occur, and 
reaching the ceiling—with birds perching on the branches, 
to the annoyance of a dog below. The idea was evi- 
dently taken from one of the then fashionable Chinese 
papers, but was rarely resorted to by English plasterers. 
For the ceiling (Fig. 8) they reverted to an earlier taste, 
for the heavy floral wreath encircling amorini bears traces 
of Wren influence. The same plasterers must have done 
contemporary work in the church of St. Nicholas by Bristol 
Bridge. Almost as striking as the plasterwork is the iron balus- 
trading of the staircase (Figs. 2 and 5). Bristol became a 
centre of the craft to which Tijou’s employment by William IIT 
gave so notable animpetus. William Edney, settling in Bristol, 
made the gates to the chancel of St. Mary Redcliffe in 1710. 
The tradition had not died away in Thomas Tyndall’s time. 
Elaborate embossing had gone out of fashion, but fine 
hammering of a more restrained sort continued and is met 
with on either side of the front door steps at the Fort 
(Fig. 1),. The balustrading at the Fort door is one of the 
numerous descendants of the lyre type. But the main stair- 
case balustrade, which is far more delicately and elaborately 
wrought, is of the later and much less frequent S type. 
Although the exterior of the Fort is severe, the sculptor 
in stone was given a limited scope. The bay has female 
heads as key stones to its first floor windows. The pediment 
on the west elevation (Fig. 10) is enriched by a shield of the 
Tyndall arms supported by scroll work, while the crest forms 
part of the charming little composition which occupies the 
panel below the hood of the garden doorways (Fig. 11) on the 
south side. The Fort was built when Capability Brown was 
in full vogue, although the gardens are said to have been 
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given their present features by Repton, who did not come 
to the front until after Brown’s death. There is no 
terrace, but grass undulations and tree-set knolls occupy 
all the ground to south and west, a well planned depression 
giving a wide prospect of the Mendip Hills over the haze 
shrouded city below. There is so rapid a drop beyond 
the boundary wall and holly hedge of the gardens that 
the march of the city streets right up to this boundary 
is perfectly hidden. If the Landscape School is supreme 
on the south, the earlier fashion of formality was in some 
measure retained to the north. The stable building faces 
the house. It is a classical pedimented structure of two 
stories with outlying pilastered walls. To the west these 
walls return to form a great forecourt, and in the centre 0! 
this side are a stately pair of rusticated gate piers with ; 
wrought iron overthrow. Thomas Tyndall scamped nothing 
about his house. Within and without every detail obtaine: 
due attention and was treated in the best fashion of the ag: 
There is a whole series of charmingly finished wood mante! 
pieces all of the same type, of which one is illustrated (Fig. 6) 
The characteristic feature of all of them is the considerab): 
projection of the woodwork from the wall face, which allow: 
of so wide a shelf that it is used as the base for a second tier 
or retable, reminding one of the corner mantelpieces of Wil- 
liam III’s time, which were adapted for the display of Delf: 
pottery and Oriental china. In both such wares Thoma- 
Tyndall was rich. Fig. 3 shows on the mantelpiece 
pair of large kylins. They are of black Chinese ware 0: 
the fifteenth century and are said to have been part of th 
loot of a Spanish ship taken during the Austrian successio: 
war by the Bristol privateer in which the Tyndall firm had an 
interest. One side of the library is almost entirely take: 
up by a great Heppelwhite bookcase of six divisions—th« 
end ones bowed forward—in perfectly untouched conditio1 
both as to its woodwork and its glazing. This will still b: 
of Thomas Tyndall’s time, for he lived till 1794. <A florid 
man in a blue coat richly trimmed with gold he stands 
(Fig. 7) contemplating the room he so sumptuously decorated 
and the portraits of his forebears and descendants which hang 
on the walls. Between him and the door (Fig. 4) is the little 
son who was to succeed him. At the opposite end of thc 
room is a great canvas by Beech of this boy grown up and 
surrounded by his wife and five children, while on each side 
of the group are the two Onesiphorus Tyndalls. As merchant 
princes of the old city of the west, they no longer exist, but 
the house remains carefully preserved by their direct descend- 
ant. Long may it continue so. As a type of the tastefu! 
and civilised manner in which a wealthy English citizen 
housed and environed himself under the Georges it is in the 
first line. It is, therefore, a national asset, and Bristol should 
see to it that, if ever it ceases to be the home of the Tyndalls, 
it remains as a splendid illustration of its eighteenth century 
annals. H. Avray TIPPING. 





COURAGE 


By 
HEN the children came to stay with their 
grandfather young Michael Aherne, walking 


with the others irom the station to the rectory, 


noticed the high grey wall that lined one 
side of the long, sleepy lane, and wondered 
what lay beyond it. Far above his head, 
over the tops of the mossy stones, trees stretched green 
arms that beckoned to him, and threw black shadows 


on the white, dusty road. His four brothers and sisters, 
stepping demurely beside tall, rustling Aunt Caroline, left 
him lagging behind, and when a white bird fluttered out 
for a moment into the sunlight they did not even see it. Michael 
called to them, and eight eyes turned straightway to the trees 
but were too late. So he trotted on and took fat, tired Barbara’s 
place by Aunt Caroline. 

“Does anybody live there ?”’ he asked ; but Aunt Caroline 
shook her head. The house, whose chimneys he presently 
caught a glimpse of through the trees, had been empty for vears 
and years; the people to whom it belonged lived somewhere 
else. 

Michael learned more than this from Rebecca, the cook, 
who told him that the house was empty because it was haunted. 
Long ago a lady lived there, but she had been very wicked and 
very unhappy, poor thing, and even now could find no rest in 
her grave. ‘ 


It was on an afternoon when he was all alone that Michael 
set out to explore the stream running past the foot of the rectory 
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garden. He would follow it, he thought, wherever it led him ; 
tollow it just as his father, far away in wild places, had followed 
mighty rivers into the heart of the forest. The long, sweet, green 
grass brushed against his legs, and a white cow with a buttercup 
hanging from the corner of her mouth gazed at him in mild 
amazement as he flew past. He kept to the meadow side, 
and on the opposite bank the leaning trees made little magi 
caves tapestried with green. Black flies darted restlessly about, 
and every now and again he heard strange splashes—splashes 
ot birds, of fish; the splash of a rat; and once the heavy, 
floundering splash of the cow herself plunging into the water 
up to her knees. He watched her tramp through the sword- 
shaped leaves of a bed of irises, while the rich black mud oozed 
up between patches of bright green weed. A score of bird- 
made a quaint chorus of trills and peeps, chuckles and whistle- 
a wren, like a tiny winged mouse, flitted about the ivy-covere:! 
bole of a hollow elm. Then Michael came unexpectedly to i! 
end of his journey, for an iron gate was swung here right acro 
the stream, and on either side of it as far as he could see stretch 
a high grey wall. 

He paused. The gate was padlocked, and its spiked ba" 
were so narrow that to climb it would not be easy. Sudden y 
a white bird rose out of the burning green and gold of the tres 
and for a moment in the sunlight it was the whitest thing | 
the world. Then it flew back again into the mysterious sha‘! 
and Michael stood breathless. if 

He knew now where he was, knew that this wall must !° 4 
continuation of the wall in the lane. The stooping trees ! 
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down as if to catch him in their arms. He looked at the padlock 
on the gate and saw that it was half eaten by rust. He took off 
his shoes and stockings. Stringing them about his neck, he 
waded through the water and with a stone struck the padlock 
once, twice—twice only, for at the second blow the lock dropped 
into the stream with a dull splash. Michael tugged at the rusty 
polt, and in a moment or two the gate was open. On the other 
side he clambered up the bank to put on his shoes, and it was 
then that, as he glanced behind him, he saw the gate swing 
slowly back in silence. 

That was all, yet it somehow startled him, and he had a 
fantastic impression that he had not been meant to see it. Of 
course, it must have moved of its own weight, he told himself, 
but it gave him an uneasy feeling as ot someone following 
stealthily on his footsteps, and he remembered Rebecca’s story. 

Before him was a dark, moss-grown path, like the narrow 
aisle of a huge cathedral whose pillars were the overarching 
trees. It seemed to lead on and on through an endless green 
stillness, and he stood dreaming on the outermost fringe, wonder- 
ing, doubting, not very eager to explore further. 

He walked on, and the noise of the stream died away behind 
him, like the last warning murmur of the iriendly world outside. 
suddenly, turning at an abrupt angle, he came upon the house. 
[t lay beyond what had once been a lawn, and the grass, coarse 
and matted, grew right up the doorsteps, which were green, 
with gaping apertures between the stones. Ugly, livid stains, 
lines of dark moss and lichen, crept over the red bricks; and 
the shutters and blinds looked as if they had been closed for ever. 
Chen Michael’s heart gave a jump, for at that moment an uneasy 
puff of wind stirred one of the lower shutters, which flapped 
back with a dismal creak. 

He stood there while he might have counted a hundred, 
on the verge of flight, poised between desire and fear. At 
length curiosity, the spirit of adventure, triumphed, and he 
advanced to a closer inspection. With his nose pressed to the 
pane he gazed into a large dark room, across which lay a band o/ 
sunlight, thin as a stretched ribbon. He gave the window a 
tentative push, and, to his surprise, it yielded. Had there been 
another visitor here, he wondered. For he saw that the latch 
was not broken, must have been drawn back from within or 
forced, very skilfully, in some way that had left no mark upon 
the woodwork. He made these reflections and then, screwing 
up his courage, stepped across the sill. 

Once inside, he had a curious sense of relief. He could 
somehow /ee/ that the house was empty, that not even the ghost 
of a ghost lingered there. With this certainty everything 
dropped consolingly yet half disappointingly back into the 
commonplace, and he became conscious that outside it was 
broad daylight, and that ghost stories were nothing more than 
a kind ot fairy tale. He opened the other shutters, letting the 
rich afternoon light pour in. Though the house had been empty 
for so long, it smelt sweet and fresh, and not a speck of dust was 
visible anywhere. He drew his fingers over the top of one of 
the little tables, but so clean was it that it might have been 
polished that morning. He touched the faded silks and curtains, 
and sniffed at faint sweet smelling china jars. Over the wide 
carved chimneypiece hung a picture of a lady, very young and 
beautiful. She was sitting in a chair, and beside her stood a 
tall, delicate boy of Michael’s own age. One of the boy’s hands 
rested on the lady’s shoulder, and the other held a gilt-clasped 
book. Michael, gazing at them, easily saw that they were mother 
and son. The lady seemed to him infinitely lovely, and presently 
she made him think of his own mother, and with that he began 
to feel homesick, and all kinds of memories returned to him. 
They were dim and shadowy, and, as he stood there dreaming, 
it seemed to him that somehow his mother was bound up with 
this other lady—he could not tell how—and at last he turned 
away, wishing that he had not looked at the picture. He drew 
from his pocket the letter that he had received that morning. 
His mother was better; she would soon be quite well again. 
Yesterday she had been out driving for more than an hour, she 
told him, and to-day she ‘elt a little tired, which was why her 
letter must be rather short. And he remembered, 
remembered through a sense of menacing trouble only half 
realised during those days of uneasy waiting in the silent rooms 
at home ; only half realised.even at the actual moment of good- 
bye—remembered that last glimpse of her face, smiling, smiling 
so beautifully and bravely. Ss 

He went out into the hall and unbarred and flung wide 
the front door before ascending to the upper storeys. He found 
many curious things, but, above all, in one large room he 
discovered a whole store of toys—soldiers, puzzles, books, a bow 
and arrows, a musical*box with a little silver key lying beside it. 
He wound it up, and a gay, sweet melcdy tinkled out into the 
silence, faint and fragile, losing itself in the empty vastness of 
‘hat still house, like the flicker of a taper in a cave. — 

He opened a door leading into a second room, a bedroom, 
and sitting down in the window seat began to turn the pages of 
an old illuminated volume he found there, full of strange pictures 
of saints and martyrs, all glowing in gold and bright colours, 
et sinister, disquieting. It was with a start that, as he looked 
‘p, he noticed how dark it had become indoors. The pattern 
iad faded out of the chintz that covered the bed, and he could no 
mger see clearly into the further cerners of the room. It was 
om these corners that the darkness seemed to be stealing out 
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strange fancy came to him, and it seemed to him that he had 
lived in this house for years and years, and that all his other 
life was a dream. It was so dark now that the bed curtains 
were like pale shadows, and outside, over the trees, the moon 
was growing brighter. Hemustgohome. . . . 

He sat motionless, trying to realise what had happened, 
listening, listening, for it was as if the secret, hidden heart of 
the house had begun very faintly to beat. Faintly at first, 
a mere stirring of the vacant atmosphere, yet as the minutes 
passed it gathered strength, and with this consciousness of 
awakening life a fear came also. He listened in the darkness, 
and though he could hear nothing, he had a vivid sense that he 
was no longer alone. Whatever had dwelt here before had come 
back, was perhaps even now creeping up the stairs. <A sickening, 
stupeiying dread paralysed him. It had not come for him, he 
told himself—whatever it was; it wanted to avoid him, and 
perhaps he could get downstairs without meeting it. Then it 
flashed across his mind, radiantly, savingly, that if he had not 
seen it by now it was only because it was avoiding him. He 
sprang to his feet and opened the door—not the door leading to 
the other room, but one giving on the landing. 

Outside, the great well of the staircase was like a yawning 
pit of blackness. His heart thumped as he stood clutching at 
the wall. With shut eyes, lest he should see something he had 
no desire to see, he took two steps forward and gripped the 
balusters. Then, with eyes still tightly shut, he ran quickly 
down—quickly, recklessly, as if a fire were at his heels. 

Down in the hall the open door showed as a dim silver 
grey square, and he ran to it, but the instant he passed the 
threshold his panic left him. A fear remained, but it was no 
longer blind and brutal. It was as if a voice had spoken to 
him, and as he stood there a sense that everything swayed in 
a balance, that everything depended upon what he did next, 
swept over him. He looked up at the dark, dreadiul staircase. 
Nothing had pursued him, and he knew now that nothing 
would pursue him. Whatever was there was not there for that 
purpose, and if he were to see it he must go in search of it. But 
if he left it? If he left it now, he knew that he should leave 
something else as well. In forsaking one he would forsake 
both ; in losing one he would lose both. Another spirit at this 
moment was close to him, and it was the spirit of his mother, 
who, invisible, seemed to hold his hand and keep him there upon 
the step. But why—why ? He could only tell that she wanted 
him to stay; but of that he was certain. If he were a coward 
she would know. It would be impossible to hide it from her. 
She might forgive him—she would forgive him—but it could 
never be the same again. He steadied himself against the side 
of the porch. The cold moonlight washed through the dim 
hall and turned to a glimmering greyness the lowest flight of 
stairs. With sobbing breath and wide eyes he retraced his 
steps, but at the foot of the stairs he stopped once more. The 
greyness ended at the first landing; beyond that an im- 
penetrable blackness led to those awful upper storeys. He put 
his foot on the lowest stair and slowly, step by step, he mounted, 
clutching the balusters. He did not pause on the landing, but 
walked straight on into the darkness, which seemed to close 
about his slight figure like the heavy wings of a monstrous tomb 

On the uppermost landing of all the open doors allowed 
a faint light to penetrate. He entered the room of the toys 
and stood beside the table. The beating of the blood in his 
ears almost deafened him. ‘If only it would come now!” 
he prayed, for he felt that he could not tolerate the strain of 
waiting, but nothing came; there was neither sight nor sound. 
At length he made his final effort, and, crossing to the door, 
which was now closed, turned the handle. For a moment the 
room seemed empty, and he was conscious of a sudden, an 
immense relief. Then, close by the window seat, in the dim 
twilight, he perceived something. He stood still while a deathly 
coldness descended upon him. At first hardly more than a 
shadow, a thickening of the darkness, what he gazed upon 
made no movement, and so long as it remained thus, with head 
mercifully lowered, he ielt that he could bear it. But the 
suspense tortured him, and presently a faint moan of anguish 
rose from his dry lips. With that the grey, marred face, ravaged 
by unknown despairs, the face he dreaded to see, was slowly 
lifted. He tried to close his eyes, but could not. He felt him- 
self sinking to the ground, and clutched at the doorpost for 
support. Then suddenly he seemed to know that it, too, this— 
this thing, was afraid, and that what it feared was his fear. He 
saw the torment, the doubt and suspense, that glowed in the 
smoky dimness of those hollowed, dreadful eyes. How changed 
was this lady from the bright, beautiful lady of the picture! 
He felt a pity for her, and as his compassion grew his fear 
diminished. He watched her move timidly towards him— 
nearer, nearer—only now there was something else that mingled 
with his dread, battling with it, overcoming it; and when at 
last she held out her arms to him, held them wide in a supreme, 
soundless appeal, he knew that it had conquered. He came 
forward and li‘ted his face to hers. At the same instant she 
bent down over him and seemed to draw him to her. An icy 
coldness, as of a dense mist, enfolded him, and he felt and saw 
no more. 





When he opened his eyes the moon was shining upon him 
and he knew at once that he was alone. He knew, moreover, 
that he was now free to go. But the house no longer held any 
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terror for him, and as he got to his feet he felt a strange happiness 
that was very quiet and a little like that he used to feel when, 
after he had gone up to bed, he lay growing sleepier and sleepier 
while he listened to his mother singing. He must go home, but 
he would not go for a minute or two yet. He moved his hand 
and it struck against a box of matches lying on a table. He had 
not known they were there, but now he lighted the tall candles 
on the chimneypiece, and as he did so he became more vividly 
aware of what he had felt dimly ever since he had opened his 
eyes. Some subtle atmospheric change had come about, though 
in what it consisted he could not at once tell. It was like a hush 
in the air, the strange hush that comes with the falling of snow. 
But how could there be snow in August ? and, moreover, this 
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was within the house, not outside. He lifted one of the candle- 
sticks and saw that a delicate powder of dust had gathered upon 
it. He looked down at his own clothes—they, too, were covered 
with that same thin veil. Then he knew what was happening. 
The dust of years had begun to fall again, silently, slowly, like 
a faint and continuous caress, laying everything in the house to 
sleep. 

Dawn was breaking when, with a candle in either hand, he 
descended the broad, whitening staircase. As he passed out 
into the garden he saw lanterns approaching and knew that they 
had come to look for him. They were very kind, very gentle 
with him, and it was not till the next day that he learned of the 
telegram that had come in his absence. 





IN THE GARDEN 


PLANTS OF THE HIGH ALPS AT HOME.—III 


HE plants of the highest rocks and shales that only 

lose their covering of snow for a short period are, 

naturally, the most specialised of all Alpines. Stemless, 

to escape injury from winds, they take, as a rule, the 

most attractive of all forms for a lover of Alpine plants— 
the cushion. Then, again, they rush into flower with a speed that 
seems almost magical, till one realises the many months they have 
been preparing under the snow for this transfiguration. Directly 
the snow is off their cushions and the sunshine once again touches 
them the flower buds that have been lying dormant since last 
summer rapidly fill out, and the whole tuft becomes a mass of 
flowers, often so closely packed as to hide the foliage. They 
have so short a period between the melting of one season’s 
snow and the falling of another’s to blossom and seed that 
they must needs make haste to make seeds while the sun shines, 
or the crop will be a failure. 

What an excellent floral badge for an Alpinist troop of 
Boy Scouts some of these would make. The little round buds 
of Petrocallis pyrenaica, anemic and yellow, but fully formed 
when the snow uncovers them, and softly lilac a day or two 
after, have indeed learned the way to “ be prepared.” 

Naturally enough, most of these cushion plants of the high 
arétes and pinnacles 
are among the hardest 
of all to make happy 
in lowland gardens. 
Perhaps one is foolish 
to try to grow them 


at all, but even an 
occasional success, 
however __ transitory, 


gives so much pleasure 
in recalling the beauty 
of the plant when at 
home, though it can 


never equal it, that 
one hopes for 
more successes and 


struggles on. 

Many of the most 
beautiful of them, too, 
are to be found in 
great profusion when 
once their home is 
reached, so that col- 
lecting specimens does 


no harm, and may, 
indeed, be making 
room for younger 


ones—providing new 
lodgings to let, as I 
always feel Iam doing 
when I pull down a last 
year’s bird’s nest. 

It is very seldom 
possible to linger long 
on such high places, 
and the carrying down 
of a dozen or so tufts 
is an extension of the 
joy in their beauty, 
for though they do 
not appear so lovely 
sitting in what spare 
soup plates and soap 
dishes one’s lodging 
affords, yet one can 
learn and enjoy many 
of their charms in 
one’s own peaceful, 
sheltered room better 
than in a raging wind 
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on slippery shales up among the clouds; and there is always 
the hope that our failure with the last lot we collected has 
taught us something to avoid, and that this year’s collections 
will really flourish in the moraines, crevices, or pans of the 
Alpine house, we have been planning for them. So though it 
is wisest and best to go and visit them at home and enjoy them 
as fully as possible there, it is not altogether folly to bring some 
away to try again—hoping to have solved the riddle this time, 
and to have the pleasure of teaching the rock - gardening 
fraternity how to grow a square yard of Eritrichium nanum or 
Androsace glacialis. 

So I repeat it is good to live in days when the climbing up 
to these high lands is regarded rightfully as pleasurable and 
health-giving exercise, and even those long past recruiting age 
and not over robust can hope to visit the Roi des Alpes among 
the rocks of its own home. Apart from the pleasure of over- 
coming difficulties and achieving the end desired, and the 
invigorating effect of the keen, light air, there is a joy and 
knowledge that will always abide with us when once we 
have wandered among rocky summits where the high Alpines 
grow luxuriantly. Mr. Malby’s beautiful picture of a rare woolly- 
leaved and cream-coloured form of Ranunculus glacialis reminds 
me well enough of the 
common pure white 
form of the plant to 
create a longing to be 
again rounding the last 
but two of the almost 
interminable  zigzags 
of the path up to the 
little summer military 
station of La Nunda 
above Mont Cenis in 
late June. At that 
point one has left 
behind the patches of 
Viola calcarata, no two 
quite alike in form and 
colour; the daffodil 
yellow patches of 
Douglasia Vitaliana ; 
full blown Gentians 
and Anemones, and is 
reaching a sodden land 
of black and slippery 
shales, with snow 
patches in every stage 
of melting, from those 
dazzlingly white with 
a recently fallen layer 
on top like Sunday’s 
clean tablecloth, which 
lie on the northern 
side of some shoulder, 
to soft and oozing 
patches that are being 
conquered fast by the 
sun, and are already 
pitted with little holes 
like a toasted muffin 
or crumpet (I never 


remember which is 
the cellular one) and 
almost as drab in 
colour. 


Anyone reaching 
this spot for the first 
time might think the 
land of flowers was 
passed, and such a 
dreary, damp _ stone 
slide a _ thing to 
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be avoided; but one who knows 
climbs on to it and eagerly looks 
out for the first straggler of the 
white Buttercup. And when it is 
found nestling close among the 
black stones, and the novice is 
called to worship before its beauty 
and is assured that the ridge above 
is thickly jewelled with such gems, 
the last intervening zigzags will 
soon be passed. When the Glacial 
Buttercup has but first opened its 
flowers the plant is at its most 
attractive stage: the crisp, much 
divided leaves lie flat on the ground 
and are almost hidden by the 
round, white flowers. They look 
so sturdy and have such substance 
in them that one longs to see a 
good patch of them at home in the 
rock garden; but though they do 
lower for a year or two under 
specially skilful treatment, they 
re never the same as those on 
the mountain tops. They lose the 
ompact habit and the flowers are 
poor and thin, at least all I have 
seen; but, of course, the next 
collection may achieve the long 
sought success. The sepals are 
covered with a rust coloured down 
that sets off the whiteness of the 
petals and gives a protected, cosy 
look to the buds that is very 
attractive. Higher again, on the 
ridge above La Nunda, one may 
be lucky enough to meet with rosy 
tufts of Androsace glacialis, one of 
the most beautiful of high Alpines 
on account of the soft warm shade 
of its rose colour. But it is neces- 
sary, at any rate at that time of 
year, to cross to the other side of 
the lake and ascend to the rocks 
at the entrance of the Col du 
‘Clapier if one wishes to visit the 
Roi des Alpes, Eritrichium nanum. 
There he sits on his throne of great 
grey rocks, and the tufts of silvery 
beaves, fringed with delicate hairs, 
are lovely enough in themselves. 
When they are almost hidden by 
the flowers of softest, purest sky 
blue, with here and there a pink 
bud, few plants are more lovely. 
Perhaps they are most wonderful 
when seen on gaunt, bare cliffs: 
where nothing else seems able to 
grow, the contrast of terrible preci- 
pice and delicate downy plant is 
s» striking. As I saw it thus on 
the Col di Fenestre I thought it 
even more lovely than on the 
rounded fallen rocks of the Cenis. 
I have succeeded in flowering it 
here two seasons running, but in 
the granite chip moraine its flowers 
seemed colourless, and but few 
opened ata time, so that Myosotis 
alpestris growing luxuriantly on 
the other side of the path was 
really the better plant of the two. 
Of course, if one knelt down and 
examined the leaves of Eritrichium 
closely and realised the difficulty of 
having it there at all, an enthusiasm 
could be kindled for it that would 
never glow for a Forget-me-not 
that seeds so freely that it must be 
ruthlessly weeded up by hundreds. 
Silene acaulis will help to 
bring us to lower levels again, for 
‘hough it also mounts the high 
shales, it is generally then of the 
orm exscapa, which flowers less 
‘reely than those of lower .levels. 
\s it is a native plant, occurring 
nm Snowdon and English and 
cotch mountains, it will grow 
‘ell in some gardens. Here it 
owers but little, and is never 
he glorious mass of flowers that 
me can see from far away as a 
atch of rose colour on the grey 
shales where the plant is really at 
nome. E, A. BowLes 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by George 
Earle Buckle, in succession to W. F. Monypenny. Vol. IV, 1855-1868. 
(John Murray.) 

F Benjamin Disraeli from the shades can take cognisance 

of the doings on “ this dim spot,” he must be considerably 

astonished at his own biography. For it possesses 

the virtues he did not greatly prize. Mr. Buckle is, 

to an extraordinary degree, what Carlyle named “ the 
able editor.’ It produces headache to read through the 
letters and documents, but what a stupendous labour it 
must have been to study, arrange, analyse and interweave 
them in the narrative! All has been done most con- 
scientiously and laboriously. Yet at the end we cannot see 
wood for trees. Here is a minute chronicle of the political 
doings between 1855 and 1868, but the reader has to piece 
the bits into a picture as best he can. English politics of 

the period at any rate formed only a little world within a 

world. They were narrow, carping and full of intrigue. 

Between parties there was no very distinct line of cleavage 

and the intermixture tends to be comic. Outside politics 

the world was labouring. Carlyle, interpreter of those intent 
on repairing the ravages of the past and making the best of 
the present, was thundering out sermons on his favourite 
text, Laborare est orare. Take a similar period in the 
present century, say from 1900 to 1913, and we find the harsh 
doctrine of labour supplanted by a gospel of money-making 
and enjoyment, of investing in companies, get-rich-quickly 
methods, sport, refinement, collectings. When the war 
is over we shall have to fall back on Carlylism. Politics 
were not in touch with that huge background of a labouring 
people. Its articulate exponents scarcely figure in Mr. 

Buckle’s index. Science was taken as seriously as industry. 

Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Tyndall were in their prime, 

but only an echo of what they were doing found its way to 

the political ear. Disraeli, in a speech in the Sheldonian 

Theatre in 1864, summed up his views of evolution in the 

famous phrase : 

What is the question now placed before society with a glib assurance 
the most astounding ? The question is this—Is man an ape or an angel ? 
My Lord, I am on the side of the angels. 

This could only have come from one whose acquaint- 
ance with the unwearied research then going on was but 
superficial. Indeed, he took no grave view of the times 
in which he lived. King Leopold’s clever phrase applied to 
Europe might have come from himself : 

There is after all a certain sameness in human affairs, but the present 
time is distinguished by a sort of leger-de-main, which is unlike to what history 
generally shows, and one is constantly tempted to ask: qui trompe-t-on ici ? 

He not only commented on it in his reply to the King, 
but it must have been in his mind when in one of the self 
revealing letters to Mrs. Brydges Williams which form a 
light running comment on the story he said : 

It is a privilege to live in this age of rapid and brilliant events. What 
an error to consider it an utilitarian age! It is one of infinite romance. 
Thrones tumble down and crowns are offered, like a fairy tale, and the most 
powerful people in the world, male and female, a few years back, were adven- 
turers, exiles, and demireps. 

Vive la bagatelle ! 

To men engaged in the world’s work the sallies and 
exploits of Disraeli were infinitely amusing as they raised 
their eyes for a moment from the task in, which they happened 
to be engaged. But the war has turned a new limelight 
on the stage and the actors. Lord John Russell and Disraeli 
alternately performing sword-dances over and round the 
sharp edges of a Reform Bill appear of decreasing consequence 
to-day. Young Lord Robert Cecil exercised his biting 
wit in the newly established Saturday Review or in one of 
the two quarterlies which the “ Red Indian of debate ”’ 
scarified in the sentence : 

The boots of the “ Blue Boar” and the chambermaid of the ‘“ Red 
Lion ”’ embrace, and are quite in accord in this—in denouncing the infamy 
of railroads. 

These are amusing mordancies, but nothing more, and 
only suggest the inference that if our statesmen had been 
less engrossed with domestic bickerings they might possibly 
have been able to gauge the forces that were gathering under 
the convulsive heavings of Europe. But it was only Vive 
la Bagatelle! Almost alone Lord Palmerston in his later 
days penetrated Continental designs. Disraeli, like his 
correspondent Delane, failed to oppose effectually Prussia’s 
grasp at Holstein. He did not on that occasion show the 
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foresight that might have been expected, although Bismarck 
had outlined his policy to him at a party at Brunnow’s in 
1862. His words were: 

I shall soon be compelled to undertake the conduct of the Prussian 
Government. My first care will be to reorganise the army, with or without 
the help of the Landtag. As soon as the army shall have beer 
brought into such a condition as to inspire respect, I shall seize the first 
best pretext to declare war against Austria, dissolve the German Diet, subdue 
the minor states, and give national unity to Germany under Prussian leade1- 
ship. I have come here to say this to the Queen’s Ministers. 


On this Disraelis comment to Vitzthum had _ been, 
“Take care of that man! He means what he says.” But 
he did not recognise what a change was to be made in Europe 
by the passing into German hands of Kiel. While Prussia 
under the guidance of Bismarck, was already sowing for the 
harvest she is now endeavouring to reap, Disraeli was saying 
that as Prussia was the most disorganised of countries it 
should be partitioned. 

Nor do we find more prescience in regard to the East. 
The series of problems summed up in the phrase, “‘ The 
Eastern Question,’ were never plumbed to the bottom in 
his time. Palmerston had a fixed idea that whenever the 
integrity of Turkey was menaced it was the business of 
England to prevent it by fighting. Disraeli endorsed that 
policy, but added to it dreams of his own, wild and unpractic- 
able dreams, set out at large in Tancred. But there is nothing 
to show that he ever came into contact with the realities 
of the situation or imagined that in half a century supremacy 
in Asia Minor was to be a bone of contention between Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Indeed, his biography forces Mr. Buckle, willy-nilly, 
into an exposure of the weakness of the Party System. His 
is a long tale of place mongers. Tapers and Tadpoles fighting 
each for his own hand, like Hal o’ the Wynd. No one could 
spare time from this selfish occupation to think what was 
required for the organisation and consolidation of the British 
Empire. Such a duty is highly incumbent upon the leaders 
of a democracy, as otherwise the mass swaying hither and 
thither can follow out no long continued plan. It lacks the 
definite purpose at which an autocracy can keep the national 
aims steadily fixed if necessary for generations. 


LITERARY NOTES 


No form of poetry is more closely associated with human life than the 
lullaby, for it still fulfils its earliest function, that of soothing the fractious 
child to sleep. But it has also been raised to a high place in art. Some of 
our most distinguished poets have put their best into the writing of cradle 
songs. But the question has been raised whether art is real art when it 
tries to outdo Nature. The writers of certain cradle songs most popular 
with those who claim to be cultivated are really more remarkable for 
qualities that appeal to the old and experienced—clear imagery, finished 
diction, refinement of sentiment, and so on. They are poems, but not 
lullabies. A concrete example will carry the point home more clearly. It 
is described in a letter the publication of which was undreamt of at the 
time of composition, but none the less interesting on that account, as the 
writer, who possesses talent so high as to be named genius, scribbles grace- 
fully but unconsciously. She, as a matter of fact, was too absorbed in the 
illness of her infant nephew to be formalist in her writing. 

““When I first came to the house,’’ she writes, ‘‘ Lallie (her sister) sang 
her son to sleep elegantly with ‘Sweet and Low.’ It didn’t matter if he 
slept or not, the nurse being there to finish the business. You should hear 
her lullabies now when the case is serious. More croon and less sense every 
day—generally improvised to suit the occasion. This is the most effective : 

Baby go to seep-seep, 

Baby go to seep-seep, 

Baby go to seep-seep, 

Dair, dair, DAIR. 

Midway between this lunacy and the literary ‘Sweet and Low’ comes 

Bye-bye ! 

Baby go to bye-oh ! 

Baby shut his eye-oh ! 

Bye-Bye. 
By the time she has crooned that fifty times, young Elmington shuts hs 
eye-oh from sheer boredom.” 

In the first stage of infancy, when words are not yet either spoken 0! 
understood, it can make very little difference what gibberish is used. But 
even for children of more advanced intelligence ‘Sweet and Low,” lik 
General Ian Hamilton’s despatches, is much too well written. There i 
obvious pretty-prettiness in 

Over the rolling waters go 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me. 


To say or sing it requires effort and attention. Most probably our earli 
mothers lulled their offspring with noises akin to the cat’s purring or t! 
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chuckling of a hen over her chicks. But the maker of literary lullabies has 
other fish to fry. He or she is out for impressing the big British public. 
The old ‘* Baloo Baloo”’ is enough for the infant. 

Perhaps the best and most effective lullaby is one with a nonsense 
refrain like that of ‘‘ Sho-heen sho” : 


Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, 

Sho-heen sho, you are my child, 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, 

Sho-heen sho, and you are my child! 


And here is one of Lady Lindsay’s that represents the half-way house 
between the too beautiful and the mere inarticulate : 


Up and down, up and down, 
Baby’s riding on my knee, 
Crumpling up my silken gown 
In her glee, in her glee ; 
Striking with her rosy fists, 
Striving with her tiny wrists. 


Trot my nag, trot my nag, 
Baby rides more gently now ; 
All her ardour seems to lag, 
Lay her low, lay her low; 
Let her steed unbridled be, 
Baby sleeps upon my knee. 


But my correspondent hits the nail on the head with a precision that cannot 
» improved upon. 





rhe Triumph of Tim, by H. A. Vachell. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

\[R. VACHELL seems to us to have written a book with very good things 
n it, rather than a good book. Perhaps it is that he has tried to do a little 
too much in it. Not only does he give us a close study of his hero and the 
successive phases of his many sided character and talents, but he has also 
assigned to him many adventures and made him play many réles in different 
parts of the world. The result is something of a patch work; the author 
seems to be giving us glimpses of a series of scenes and hurrying over in a 
few words the years that pass between them. In this patchiness the book 
reminds us a little of ‘‘ The Wrecker,’ the more so because in both books 
we have pictures of life on the sea front at San Francisco and in a colony of 
painters in France. Tim is, as his creator says, a chameleon and a rebel. 
Let us see if we can enumerate from memory a few of the events of his crowded 
life up to the age of thirty-six. He begins life in a vicarage in the model 
village of Little Pennington, under the sway of an almost too beneficent 
squire. He goes to Eton—not to Mr. Vachell’s own Harrow—and we can detect 
only one small mistake in his description of the rival school. A piece of 
pure, reckless rebellion causes him to be expelled. When he comes home he 
becomes entangled with a pretty, worthless little housemaid. He runs away 
from home and sails round the Horn before the mast to San Francisco. Here 
he works with his hands in many ways, is knifed in a braw:, is a labourer, a 
rancher, a cowboy and finally drifts to Santa Barbara, where he takes service 
with a courtly old Spaniard, Don Clodomiro Arellanes. After being nearly 
lynched, he marries Magdalena, Don Clodomiro’s daughter, and, suddenly 
developing the gift of salesman and organiser, becomes a successful land 
speculator. His wife dies and a drought brings ruin to his business; so he 
goes to France and becomes a tolerably prosperous painter. After nearly 
succumbing to the temptation to marry an American millionairess, he gives 
up painting for novel writing, which he does extremely well and is quickly 
famous. He is tempted again, this time to run away with another man’s 
wife, and in the end we see him trying to settle down in the old vicarage 
with his father and a boy of sixteen, his son by the housemaid who was the 
beginning of all these wanderings. Now this is a good deal—and we have 
left out a good deal more—to get into one not very long novel. ‘‘’Ere’s 
richness,” as Mr. Squeers remarked. But there are some admirable ingre- 
dients in the hotchpot. We like the description of Little Pennington given 
by Tim’s village friend, Ernie Judd. ‘‘ Its Mothering Sunday here all the 
time. Made for the old folks this village wur. ’Tain’t possible, so vather 
says, for a man to get properly drunk in Little Pennington.’”’ Ivy Lilicoe, 
the cause of Tim’s downfall, with her prettiness and shallowness and essential 
worthlessness, is well and skilfully drawn. There is no great harm in her, 
but in Ernie’s words: ‘‘ She’s light, pore dear soul.” Don Clodomiro is a 
dignified and touching old gentleman and his death at the hands of Judge 
Lynch is well and simply told, and we love Magdalena. She is something of 
“‘a child-wife,”” as Dora was; she has the prettiness and appealingness of 
Dora, without any of her futility, and a fine and courageous spirit. We are 
not so happy with the French artists, nor with the saint-like old clergyman, 
though Mr. Vachell has perhaps lavished more care on him than on any other 
character in the book. But when we have enjoyed so much, it is ungrateful 
to abuse the author for giving us too full measure. 


Two Generations, by Frederick Niven. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

‘TOM found very exhilarating these comments on the paltry ’’—thus the 
author speaks of his hero of the second generation. We must confess that 
as we read that sentence we rather envied Tom, even as Mr. Pickwick envied 
the ease with which the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus were amused. But 
that was in a moment of depression: it was not our prevailing mood, and 
in the end we envied the skill with which Mr. Niven can make interesting 
a rather drab and squalid lower middle-class household in Dundee. It 
vas, as he describes it, a ‘“‘ nerve racking and upsetting household,” and 
Mr. Niven’s is rather a nerve racking and upsetting book. George Muriay 
of the elder generation was an able young man, keen, interested in life, good 
at his business, and with a gift for languages developed by hard work. All 
‘ight have gone well with him if he had not allowed himself to fall half in 
ove with his landlady’s pretty and common-place daughter and then lacked 
‘he courage to break loose. He began to drink rather too much, when he 
was engaged, to get away from the feeling that he was going to do a fatally 
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foolish thing. He got married and found that his worst forebodings were 
justified. His first walk with Ethel, described so poignantly as to produce 
in the reader an exquisite sense of discomfort, had revealed a hopeless lack 
of understanding. The breach widened after marriage and he drank more 
and more. Finally, he lost his work and lived by casual jobs; he also lost 
any wish to fight against drink; his wife ‘‘ nagged”’ at him and he was 
bitter and contemptuous, and, finally, they separated. The discomfort 
and misery in the household were but slightly mitigated in the next generation. 
Tom, the son, with a good deal of his father in him, though his bent was 
towards literature and not business, was always tacitly and often openly 
disapproved of by his hopelessly un-understanding mother. Mabel, the 
daughter, not without brains and capacity, but embittered and overburdened 
by being the chief breadwinner of the household, sided with the mother, 
and the “ nagging ’”’ went on and on. Tie story is told 
with something of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s genius for detail and the analysis 
of domestic horrors, that are at once petty and unbearable. It is not a 
cheerful book, but power and interest ate there. 
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Captain Kettle on the War-Path, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. (Methuen, 6s.) 
IT is probabie that the present reviewer is one of the very few people in the 
British Isles who has read none of the previous adventures of Captain Kettle 
It is a lamentable admission, but it is better to make it honestly and to give 
the first impressions of an uneducated person for what they may be worth. 
Captain Kettle has appeared in some five or six earlier volumes, but it is hard 
to believe that he was ever so much better company than he is now. He is 
not, presumably, to be taken too seriously, but rather as a splendid and 
exciting joke, much as his devoted disciples take Sherlock Holmes. His 
“red torpedo beard” that ‘‘ sticks out aggressively” and his “ fifteenth 
cigar for the day” that he wears “‘ cocked high in the starboard angle of 
his mouth” correspond to the cocaine bottle and the violin and the pipe 
ot shag and the other Holmesian attributes that we know so well. They 
are things to be smiled at, but with the most tender affection, and the author 
would never be forgiven if they were omitted. Captain Kettle is thoroughly 
up to date on this occasion. Since, owing to his wooden leg, he can get 
nothing to do, though he has tried everything from the Flying Corps to the 
R.A.M.C., he sets out to make war on Germany on his own account, and 
does so in various original and successful ways. He deliberately allows 
himself to be Shanghaied in San Francisco in order to get on board a Scandi- 
navian ship which is carrying supplies to a German submarine. Needless 
to say, he sends the submarine to the bottom and, as he ‘‘ makes a point 
of never getting killed,’ emerges unscathed ; but it would be unfair to tell 
how he did it. Another time he comes across a Zeppelin on a lonely York- 
shire moorland, and with only two companions, and one of those a lady 
sails over the Kiel Canal and drops a bomb or two. He goes to an anonymous 
but thinly veiled neutral country and sets a light to a vast quantity of cotton 
that is passing through to Germany. Incidentally, those who take the 
blackest view of our politicians will be interested to know that some of them 
were implicated up to the neck in a cotton conspiracy and making their 
treasonable fortunes out of it. He also drives a traction engine through 
Belgium disguised in the spiked helmet of a Prussian soldier, and does other 
thrilling things too numerous to tell. It is one of the few consolations of a 
long war that we may have another volume of Captain Kettle’s adventures 
in it before it is finished. 


“c 


The Spirit of the Garden, by Harold Wintle. (E. George and Sons, 5s.) 
MR. HAROLD WINTLE calls his latest book, The Spirit of the Garden, 
a novel, but the story is, in fact, the least and the least charming part of it 
The trials of ‘‘ Sir Frederic,” whose life disease and divorce had darkened 
and the dénouement, by which the latter is proved mistaken and the former 
curable, are of small importance compared with some pleasant views of 
human nature with which we are presented. The faithfulness of Philips 
the valet, the wise kindness of ‘‘ t’ ould Rector,’’ who carries off the broken 
man to his country garden—the neighbourhood of a tor and a “ great 
prison ”’ are the only hints as to its locale—and there with infinite patience 
heals the self-inflicted wounds of which his friend’s higher nature is perishing, 
make such pleasant reading that one is ready to forgive ‘Sir Frederic” 
his passion for quoting poetry and the Rector his dissertations. “I am 
not sure now,” he says towards the end of the book, ‘‘ that you know an 
auricula from a ranunculus,” and if “‘ Sir Frederic’s”’ assertion that monthly 
roses are in bloom before Easter is intended to prove his ignorance, as his 
“little regard to tense ”’ is forced to bear witness to his ill-health, Mr. Wintle 
is to be congratulated upon-a subtlety which disarms criticism. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


KEEP PIGS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of the 13th inst. Mr. S. F. Edge once again urges your 
readers to keep pigs. No doubt the advice interests a great many. The fact 
is that there is quite a large and general movement taking place in opposition 
to Mr. Ecge’s advice. On all hands people are giving, or have given, up their 
pigs—because food is too dear. We cannot all afford to buy or rent large 
woods so as to follow Mr. Edge’s profitable system. Nor are there enough 
suitable woods in this country to be had. Here, then, is the crux of the 
position. What does Mr. Edge advise to the mass of people with just 
ordinary farm buildings and land? If the old sty is now too, crude, surely 
there is some way of extending its design so as to get away from the old 
faults and embrace some of the principles Mr. Edge has proved to be 
advantageous. Unless the new principles involved in Mr. Edge’s system 
can be biought within the range of the ordinary agriculturist, it seems to 
me they lose most of the value Mr. Edge claims.—F. H. HAL. 

{We sent this letter to Mr. Edge, wko writes as follows: ‘I do 
not agree that the reason some people are giving up pigs is because food 
is so dear; the main food for breeding pigs, plus the green food one can 
grow, is sharps. Before the war, prices ran about £5 Ios. a ton; to-day, for 
the same quality, prices run about {10 5s. Before the war the porkers were 
worth from 4}d. to 6d. a pound, to-day from 11d. to 1s. rd. a pound. Before 
the war sows cost £6 to £8 a year for food, to-day {10 to £12 per annum to 
keep. Before the war the little pigs at eight weeks old were worth from 15s. 
to 25s., to-day they are worth in the open market from 24s. to 40s. each. 
The reason some people are giving up pig keeping is because the high prices 
tempted them to sell their breeding sows, and now they cannot replace them 
under {15 to £25 if at all decent. As to feeding pigs, I take the following 
from a local paper: F. J. Aldrich (farmer), the Marsh, Calne, recently fattened 
seven pigs and sent them to a bacon factory, with the following result : 


$08. 


Seven pigs sold to bacon factory, 51 scores 
7 lb. at 18s. 3d. per score.. * . 

Cost of pigs when bought, seven at 17s. 6d. 
each cm 

Total cost of foods 


30 0 4 


Balance, profit - oe — 16 16 9g 


This shows a profit of 110 per cent. per annum interest on the outlay. These 
pigs to-day that cost 17s. 6d. then would now cost 30s. each, but even at 
this price it works out at 97 per cent. per annum. Large woods are not 
necessary. In my case I made use of existing useless woods, and I have 
seldom seen a farm that has not old roadways or odd corners that could not 
be wired in and used for pigs. Where one has farm buildings and farm land, 
certainly use them. Cattle yards with a portion covered so that a farrow.ng 
sow can get out of the rain are excellent. The sows, boars and young growing 
p'gs must be exercised if confined to buildings. After the pastures have been 
grazed by cattle, let the pigs run in them, well rung. When the corn has been 
harvested, let the pigs run on the stubble ; it is surprising what a lot of good 
p gs will find there. If your fences are not pig proof, you must employ a 
boy; he can easily herd 100 pigs on stubble or pasture. Remember, properly 
fed pigs, or the right sorts, are not roamers, except at certain periods. For 
the ordinary farmer to get the benefits of my open air and exercise system for 
pigs without using waste land pig proof fenced, he must have enough to pay 
a man or boy fully employed feeding and herding them. Time will soon 
show him the pigs average more pigs reared, quicker growing pigs, pigs that 
local people will pay more than market price for, and pigs that pay to keep, 
feed or sell.”—Ep. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In the current number of Chambers’ Journal is an article, ‘‘ Germany’s 
Greatest Weapon,” to which I would call the attention of all who are 
interested in school education of the immediate future. Although it con- 
tains various remarks as to the pitfalls and difficulties of the English 
language, the wording of the article itself is unmistakably plain and the 
lesson taught so simple that the dullest may understand. The writer takes 
for his text the German’s marvellous power of absorbing other languages, 
and the strength that that power has afforded him in the present struggle. 
Why has not England followed Germany in this race for languages? The 
writer thinks because we are too proud. It is mental inertia—or laziness— 
not pride that is at the root of the mischief in this as in other weaknesses 
of the British character. It is simply a question of making up one’s mind 
and going straight for a fixed goal. After what we have seen in this war 
who will say that the British as a whole lack determination ? In the matter 
of languages, as in other subjects of vital importance to-day, it is the 
individual that must be moved ; and, with all due respect to the profession, 
the British schoolmaster is, perhaps, the least movable of all. If it were put 
to the vote I am convinced that a very large majority of upper and middle 
class parents would like their sons to learn, say, two modern languages 
as well as Latin, which is, of course, a sine qué non in a boy’s education. 
Then why are they not taught? Various arguments will be put forward 
against such a step being taken, but they must all be thrust aside. With 
Britain’s large army of highly educated men and women it should not be 
a difficult matter to arrange greater facilities for the learning of foreign 
languages in schools—and it must be done through the schools. I have 
proved that lessons given at home to my boys by a resident French governess 
were considered of very slight importance compared with the ordinary 
school work! If schools will take the lead, most parents will be only too 
pleased to encourage their children and supplement the lessons in various 


ways at home. From the very first stage in learning a foreign language, 
conversation should be encouraged. Thousands of men and women why 
have studied French for years and have perhaps quite a vast knowledge 
of the language never get beyond ou? and non in conversation, because the 
are too nervous—afraid of hearing themselves speak in any language bu; 
their own. When I was at a boarding school, thirty years ago, we spoke 
French from nine till five o’clock, except during recreation. I cannot lear 
that this excellent rule is general in schools to-day. I am told by a lad 
teacher of languages that in Germany children of all classes are taugh: 
French and English, and that schoolgirls of twelve and fourteen years ai 
quite at home with our great novelists! In the folk-schools, which corr 
spond to our board schools, the lessons are given by a German teacher. | 
the higher-class schools each language is taken by a native. A series « 
lessons—history, grammar, geography and so on—is taken first in Germa: 
then in French and English, and in no case is a small beginner worried wit 
books ; familiar objects are chosen and enlarged upon with young childre 
It was gratifying te hear from the same source that students of the Russi: 
language are greatly on the increase. Let us see that our head masters a: 
mistresses and directors of large schools are not only highly educated b; 
broad minded, too, and gifted with foresight, that our sons and daughte 
may be taught those subjects that will best fit them for the great work th 
will fall to their lot at no very distant date. In science, in forestry, 
languages and in general education—fo1 there is a great deal of time spc 
on trivialities and many impoitant subjects are neglected—let us prepa 
for the very best, and that without delay, so that our own children at lea 
may not say of us: ‘ Fools they went to Rome and fools they have con 
back.”—C. J. C. 
WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell me anything as to the enclos: 
fragment of an old counting song? I have never seen it in print, but ar 
told that it is included in ‘‘ An Eton Song Book,’’ which, however, I ha 
been unable to trace. My recollection of the eighth and ninth lines is nm 
very clear, and I may have transposed them. The song, as I have hea 
it, is sung by two people, and the whole recapitulated after each question 
I should be very interested to hear if anything is known of it. Com 
mencement : 
“4: YPll sing you a song—oh, 
Both: Green grow the rushes—oh. 
B.: What is your song—oh ? 
A.: Ill give you one—oh. 
Both: Green grow the rushes—oh. 
B.: What is your one—oh ? 
A.: One is one and all alone and ever more shall be so.” 
And so on, until finally : 
“Twelve for the twelve Apostles, 
Eleven the eleven who went to Heaven 
And ten for the ten Commandments. 
Nine for the nine proud roamers, 
Eight for the eight great walkers, 
Seven for the seven stars in the sky 
And six for the six bright shiners. 
Five for the symbols at your door 
And four for the gospel makers. 
Three, three for the rivals, 
Two, two for the lily-white boys 
Clothed all in green—oh. 
One is one and all alone and ever more shall be so.’ 
—K. REEVE-SMITH. 


A BOOK OF CHANTIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Are those of your readers who are interested in chanties aware there 
is a most delightful collection of them, set to music and edited by the late 
Mr. F. T. Bullen and Mr. W. F. Arnold, published by the Orpheus Music 
Publishing Company under the title of ‘Songs of Sea Labour”? This 
collection contains over forty chanties, including such old favourites a 
““ Whiskey Johnny,” ‘“‘ Hog Eye Man,” ‘‘ What shall we do with a Drunken 
Sailor ?”’ ‘‘ Paddy Doyle’s Boots,”’ etc.—F. M. STuRDEE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—May I reassure Captain W.lson-Barker as to ‘“‘ The Whale” being 
lost in oblivion. A few years ago I was in search of the old tune with “ta 
la la la la” chorus, and accidentally found it, under the title of “ The 
Whale,” wedded to lines commencing 
‘““*Twas in the year of eighty-five,” 
at page 188 of ‘‘ The Concert Song Folio,” published by Bayley and Ferguso 
2, Great Marlborough Street, W., price 1s. I wonder if Captain Wils 
Barker can help me to the words of a song which related the exploits of 
“Bold Daniel”’ in his ship the Roving ’Lizabeth, and which an old yachti 
friend of mine sang twenty-five or thirty years ago. ‘‘ Bold Daniel 
gunnery and forcible language were both effective ; and the end of the = 
(which is all I can precisely recollect) was : 
“So here’s a health to Daniel, 
Likewise his jovial crew ; 
Who fought and beat the pirate 
In his noble twenty-two!” 
—SEXAGEN. 
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A MEMORIAL OF WELSH HISTORY. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire,’’ 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the drum-major’s staff made for the Welsh 
Guards, which I think is of particularly interesting and appropriate design. 
The staff is surmounted by the 
Imperial Crown, encircled by 
the Dragon of Wales, which 
supports the Royal cypher 
in a frame of leeks. Below 
a wreath of laurel are the 
eight shields of Royal tribes 
of Wales, used as Company 
Colours by the Welsh Guards, 
viz.: (1) Griffith ap Cynan, 
King of North Wales; (2) 
Owen Gwynned, King of 
North Wales; (3) Llewellyn 
ap Griffith, Prince of North 
Wales ; (4) Rhys ap Tewdwr 
Mawr, King of South Wales ; 
(5) Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, King 
of Powys; (6) Griffith Maelor, 
Lord of Bromfield in Powys ; 
(7) Ethelystan Glodrydd, 
Tributary Prince of Ferlys; 
and (8) Jestyn ap Gwrgant, 
Tributary Prince of Gla- 
morgan. On the base are 
embossed eight leeks, the 
badge of the regiment. The 
staff, which is presented to 
the Welsh Guards by the 
Lady Tredegar, was executed 
by Mr. Harold Stabler from 
designs by Mr. J. F. Badeley, 
R.E —E. W. 





THE MADD NG SLOW- 

NESS OF OXEN. 
(To THE EDITOR.] 
Sir,—With regard to the 
remark in your last issue as 
to the ‘“‘maddening slowness” of ox-labour, permit me to record 
the following facts: At the time when Pippinford Park was occupied 
by Mr. Mortimer teams of horses and oxen. were sent into Lewes 
for lime, and the former used to be loaded up and on their way 
home before the latter arrived, but the oxen invariably got back 
first, and were often unloaded and turned out before the horses 
came in, because the oxen, when once started for home, never stopped on 
the steep hills as the horses did, but came straight through, a total distance 
going and coming of twenty-eight miles. Oxen perhaps more than horses 
depend on the driver. Unless he knows his work the former will not do their 
best. When at the Rev. Sumner Harrington’s preparatary school at Herst- 
monceux Place in 1861-62, I remember all the farmers about worked oxen 
in two-wheeled carts as well as wagons, but I doubt if good drivers could 
now be found for half a dozen teams.—E. D: Wy tte. 





FOR THE WELSH GUARDS. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” AND THE CONVALESCENT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’! 
Si1r,—This snapshot shows a convalescent enjoying ‘‘Country Life”? in a 





A PICTURE OF CONTENTMENT. 





double sense—a lounge in the garden and a copy of your excellent paper, 


which is much appreciated in our military hospitals—Hamisu Murr. 


OWLS AND CHICKENS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘ Country LirFe.’’] 
Sir,—In the letter on ‘‘ War on Vermin ” in last week’s issue your contributor 
seems to disagree with his keeper on the harm done by owls. A brown owl 
built its nest this year in the upper part of an old round pigeon cot in the 
yard close to the house. In spite of many disturbances by inquisitive 
visitors the parent birds did not desert their nest, but hatched out three 
young owls, two of which lived. I inspected them a day or two after they 
were hatched out and found the larder to consist of four young fully-fledged 
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thrushes and one blackbird; one of the former was on the ledge outside 
and the others arranged round the top of the nest. Since then other thrushes 
have been provided, but I have not found any mice, which I thought was 
the chief food. I wonder if owls ever take young chickens, as I have missed 
some other years, but never thought of accusing owls of the theft till I found 
how fond they evidently are of young thrushes and blackbirds. There 
seems no reason why young chickens, pheasants and partridges should not 
be also approved of.—R. D. 


BREAD AND MEAT. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—The thrush in the photograph has its own methods of taking mea!s 
and of feeding its young. Having collected as many worms as its beak 
might be reasonably expected to hold, it comes to my pan of broken 
biscuits and stuffs its mouth to the fullest extent. Then it gocs off to feed 





A MOUTHFUL. 


its young on this mixture of bread and meat. Whether the callow birds 
enjoy biscuit is quite another question, but the parent returns again and 
again to the dish. The photograph shows the worms protruding from the 
beak, for the mouth simply wi:] not hold both worms and biscuit.—J. P. 


RURAL SOCIETIES FEDERATIONS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’| . 
S1r,—Any scheme promising to help us on towards real organisation, especially 
in times like these, should command our entire support, and for my part I am 
glad to endorse the suggestion made by Miss Hamilton Fox in a recent issue 
of CountrRY LiFE of forming a federation of societies dealing with rural 
betterment. The present stage of the rural problem is most unsatisfactory. 
All kinds of societies, good, bad and indifferent, are trying, each in its way, to 
improve the position of the village folk—and the waste of energy, time and 
money caused by overlapping is simply appalling. And yet I do not know 
whether the cost of the loss of opportunities due to under-lapping is not even 
more appalling. At present we are organising in bits at a time—the cost- 
liest method conceivable. What we should do is to attack systematically, 
?.c., Simultaneously from one centre, every point between it and the periphery. 
It may be objected that the cost of such rational organisation would be 
enormous. But in a way our innumerable ‘ betterment ”’ societies are doing 
that now, only they are doing it irrationally ; they seem to take it in turns to 
attack and retreat, and the villages are strewn with the corpses of schemes 
that died because they were too weak to live. What the cottager really 
wants is to earn more money and to have a better time. Therefore, at the 
most, we should require two societies to look after him and help him to help 
himself to what he wants: one, dealing with the economic side, and another, 
to deal with the social side of his trouble. If we could reorganise the existing 
forces in two great divisions like these the benefits derived from the wise 
husbanding of energy (now more or less dissipated by societies which all 
look tremendously busy but are doing futile work) would be simply immense ; 
but I am afraid that such a pooling scheme is far too sensible to commend 
itself to the majority of the societies concerned.—CuRISTOPHER TURNOR 


WHY? 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFE.”] 
Sir,—In a rural district some of the farmers use a primitive barometer 
consisting of a transparent glass jar and a_ bottle. The jar is 
about half filled with water, and the bottle is 
turned upside down and the neck inserted in 
the jar, so that the rim just touches the surface of 
the water in the jar, thus: When the weather is 
inclined to be fine, the water rises into the neck 
of the bottle a couple of inches or so, and when it a 
inclines to be wet the water does not tise from 
the surface of the jar. Can you give the scientific 
reason why the water rises and falls in the neck of 
the bottle and remains stationary in the jar? I can 
surmise the reason, but am not clear abcut it.— 
B. B. Dyer. 
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A LONDON PET. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—This tame sheep is a regular Londoner, often being seen in the streets 
of Hornsey on a lead. It waits outside the shops like a dog while its 
mistress does her 
marketing, and 
looks very thriving 
and happy in spite 
of what must be 
rather an artificial 
mode of existence. 
—M. Darton. 
“THE GENTYL, 
JOLYF JAY.” 

[To THE EprtTor.] 
S1r,—My _ earliest 
folk-lore teaching 
about the jay was 
to the effect that 
it was sly, cunning 
and cruel of habit, 
and one of the 
worst enemies of 
other birds. But 
folk-lore is not 
always to be relied 
upon, though not 
far from the truth 
as a rule, for our 
forefathers were 
keen to note 
matters often before 
their eyes. Many 
a time have I seen 
a jay mobbed and 
ragged by a crowd 
of lesser birds until 
it flew from its tor- 
mentors. The 
“blue gee,” as it 
was called, had many sins on its handsome head, for it would pounce upon a 
nest of “‘ unfligged ’’ young birds, and peck out the eyes of all before carrying 
one off to eat it. I have seen the bird partaking of such a feast, but never saw 
or knew anyone who had seen the eye “ picking ” done, though I have seen 
blinded young “‘ unfligged”’ birds in a nest. It was said that the ‘‘ blue 
gee ’’ was mobbed by smaller birds to prevent it from picking out the eyes 
of their young ones, but it liked eggs better than young birds. The man who 
had a gun was always “‘ dead nuts ” on the “ blue gee”’ because of its many sins, 
which included its raucous cry, which, it may be said, it only made when it 
was intent on doing damage. It was a bird which could be taught to talk 
by cutting a string under its tongue, and this was often done as well to the 
jay’s cousins, the magpie and the jackdaw. I never knew a talking bird 
of any of the three kinds which did really talk beyond their capabilities of 
making sounds which fancy construed into speech, and many birds have the 
faculty of imitating sounds made by other birds.—SENEx. 


READY TO GO SHOPPING. 


PEACE WITHIN WAR. 
{To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I photographed this swan under extraordinary circumstances on 
the afternoon of Easter Thursday, 1916, within three miles of the General 
Post Office, Dublin, and to the terrible accompaniment of heavy and ceaseless 
gunfire. It was an experience never to be forgotten—alone on the swan’s 
peaceful island, the female bird sitting so quietly on her nest, the afternoon 
absolutely calm and still (fortunately for Dublin, as otherwise the whole 
city would probably have been reduced to ashes before morning), not a leaf 
stirring, not a sound to be heard except the occasional ripple caused by a 
water fowl, the sweet singing of the birds and the bleating of the lambs in 
the surrounding fields, and, as a terrible background to this scene of loveliness 
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and peace, the menacing boom of cannon, the ceaseless rifle fire, the 
Rrutt-a-tuttutt-tut-tut-tut of the machine guns, and occasionally a great 
reverberating explosion as of a bursting bomb. To my great surprise and 
delight the swan allowed me to come within about 6ft. of her nest, and when 
I said, ‘‘ Ah, poor Swanee!” she would gently ruffle up her lovely feathers 
But it was a different story a little later on, when she had gone 
off the nest, and it was the turn of ‘“ Himself” (‘‘ Himself” signifies 
in Ireland ‘‘the head of the family”) to come “On Guard.’’ He was 
in a most belligerent mood and did not at all approve of my presence 
in his island fastness; in fact, one picture was taken only a moment 
before he attacked me. I was armed with a large branch, but it was with 
the greatest diffi- 

culty that I rescued 

the camera and 

tripod safely and 

retired to the boat 

as gracefully as 

was possible under 

the rather hurried 

and pressing Cir- 

cumstances. (In 

the picture the 

male bird can be 

seen sitting on the 

nest).—B. M. 


in reply. 


A VEGETABLE 
HAIR BRUSH. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—I enclose a 
photograph of a 
very remarkable 
hair brush, which is probably the only one of its kind in Europe. It 
is made from a tree that grows in Florida, the wood of which is of a 
very fibrous nature. A section of the tree is cut away and shaped into 
an oval form, after which one half is left standing in water and allowed 
to macerate until the pithy portion of the wood falls away and only the 
fibres remain.—W. S. BERRIDGE. 


ONE PIECE OF WOOD. 


IN A CORNISH CHURCH WALL. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFe.”’] 

Sir,—I thought perhaps your readers might be interested in the accom- 
panying photograph, which shows a small country church in the south of 
Cornwall, near Falmouth, out of one of the walls of which is growing quite a 
large fig tree. The popular legend is that a foreign sailor was wrecked near 
that coast and that his body was buried by the church wall. The fig tree is 
said to have grown 

out of his stomach 

in which he must 

have had a swal- 

lowed fig seed.— 

Micnarn #H. 

WILson. 


THE OUTSIDE 
SEATS. 

[To THE EpiToR.] 
S1r,—In a book ot 
travel called “In 
the Black Forest,” 
by Charles W. 
Wood, printed by 
Bentley and Son, 
1882, I found on 
page 204 such a 
peculiarly charac- 
teristic speech 
made by a German 
to an Englishman 
at a railway inn 
that it may be 
worth quoting. 
The German was 
one of three. 
(N.B. — To the 
chagrin of the 
Teutonic trio the 
Englishman at an 
earlier stage of the 
journey had secured 
the outside seat 
on a_ diligence.) 
The German now, 
after holding a short conversation in “‘ solemn undertones” with his com- 
panions, as spokesman of the party, addressed the English traveller. “ We 
sleep at Brennet to-night,” said he. ‘‘ Very good,” I replied. “Are you 
going to do the same?” he enquired. ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ To-morrow we are going 
up the Wehrathal to Schénau,” he continued. ‘ Very good,” I replied once 
more. ‘“ And you?” he asked insinuatingly. ‘I am going to follow the 
same route.” ‘We are going up the Betchen,” he went on, extending his 
confidence. It was very kind of him to be so communicative, but the infor- 
mation was not interesting. I was not going up the Betchen. I saw, how- 
ever, that he was leading up to something, and the next remark brought it 
out. ‘We are going to take the diligence up the Wehrathal to-morrow, 
and if there are only three outside seats we intend to have them.”—A. H. 
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